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Recgnt years have seen sudden sViifts in the preparation and continuing 
development of education personnel.. As a' declining birth rate caused . 
progressively decreasing school* enrol linents, the "teacher shortage^' 
ine.-tamorphosed overnight into a "tea^cWer surplus/' Higher education • . ^ ^ 
4nsti tutions bec^n scrambling to revise-'th^ir teacher educatio'n programs, 
to switch a large portion of their energies fcom the training of new 
tethers' to the retraining of 'those already practicing/ Special i^zation and 
" diversification have created a f)lethora of new education roles. - 

Concurrently,^ the growing influence of teacher organizations has vested^' 
much of decision making about inservice educ-^tion in teachers themselv^. 
Lpcal , on-site inservice programs, some .designed and led by teat^hers, 
co-^xist with more traditional campus-based courses.. Theory, philosophy, 
and foundations curricula are att^act^ng less attention than practical, 
- hands-op. concerns. Teacher centers have appea^red and thrived as a -means 
for teachers to exchange ideas with one another and to seek help for actuail 
problems in a nonevaluative atmo«p|iere. 

-The emergent ideal ^fs a continuum of profpssiortal development -for 
teachers, *to replace the too-frequent tlichotomy of preservice and inservice 
courses. Along tMs. continuum, experiences with students in classroojns 
begins early jn the prospective teacher's preservice ^tudy--if not 
before— and serve during the formal training ye^rs to link practice with 
theory.* Early immersion in all the routines of the school bay can ease^the 
, transition for the neophyte* teacher. And when edxation personnel 
preparation is seen as a co'ntinuum) learning- is not presu(fted to halt 
abruptly with graduation and certification; a planned, ongoing inservice 
prognam continaes to promote the development and improvemelit of skills 
throughout the career of4he professional. 

Indeed, the.fmproyement of education 'for students in schools depends on 
a lifelong commilpent by all educators to their own continued growth, both 
.professional and personal. Inservice education is a requisite not, only fcm 
teachers, but for administrators at all levels,. for staff development 
per^nnel for higher educatfon faculty ^nembeK ^n, alV the disciplines. 
So,' too, the types and i9oa\s of inservice programs are legion-: to. keep in^ 
touch witti new de\»el opments in the SiJbject matter fields; to acquire or 
\ sharpen skills in methods of instruction ^nd eval uation (for exa?np4e, adult 
learning, .colle§ial relations with learners, planning instruction and . 
teaching in a team mode); to develop competencies in more general area?, 
such as ethnic sensitivity and.^education for handicapped students; Jto, 
foster personal growth, as in 'human relations, management, and leadership^ • 
to explore individual capabilities for learning* nev( skills and newj^oles 
. that would facilitate gbb growth^r'-all are ^aVid and vital reasons, 'at 
different points \s\ one's career, for sefiSt1,ng .inservice training. 

There is al so*re/vewed recognition that. If such;^rpgrams are to be 
available when and where needed, the' fiscal and hurWKi resources for 
supplying Inservice education must be committed .as]A^^ integral part of the- 
school budget; adequate, time mu.st be^allotted wlthTn^the school schedule; 
and incentives must be comTnensLrrate with the etfort ^xpended.^ Most 
.important*, the commllment must b€b m^de by all' the partjcipantsjn the 
.education process, and must extracyt the^ma|*|i(5*ti advantage rrjorn all possible 
* resources. The present hodgepodge, of,^ over^ afi^conflicting courses, 
planned piecemeal arjd carried on;independently by d1#rse agencies, mast 



give way to\a coordinated strategy in which ^-d^ch^roup contributes its' 
Special strengths to a coherent whole. > ' ^ 

Even Its most wholehearted and enthusia-stic advocates wouTd concede 
that 'cooperation for the purpose'of planfling, imp! ementi ng,"and supporting- 
an articulated* inservice educat><^ program is not, easy While all groups- 
concerned will agree oft>:^he ultimate goal --improvement of education for 
students through the improvement of ecUication*personniT--the varioirs 
interested parties, understandably diverge in their short-term objectiveSi-H 
Problems of governance, financing, and design present obnacles. as welK * 

Yet where persons of good will disagree, comprom^ise' and practicable 
solutions can be reached. The jiumber.and variety of qoI laborative 
inservice programs curentiy operational give evidence that the strengths 
imparted by cooperation ^ong agencies can far. outweigh the inevitable ' 
difficulties'. . ^ — * ' ♦ 

CONTRASTS, AND COMMONALITIES - • 

Jhe casl studies included ^'n this publication* represent only a 
min^cu>e portion of such successf^jl programs, but they all testify to the 
benefits derived.from collaboration in inservice education. They were 
selected to give'a sampling of the ^almost infinite variety in the programs ^ 
now underway across tke country, Two describe teacher centers jointly 
operated by a school system^ and a university; another, a Teacher, Corps 
project-involving an R & D*laboratory wi.th the unwer^ity/school district . 
collaboration.^ Two originated in the. staff development offices of public 
school systems, but dnffep markedlyM"?rtheir structure: one of these works 
primarily with a s.iogle school site and a single university center toward a 
specific goal, the other uses the resources of community agencies, area 
higher educatio^n ins^:itutionS, and individuals for a multitude of discrete 
offering^. ^Two feature cooperation among several universities; in both of 
these programs,- the roles of teacher Organizations, administrator 'associ- 
ations, school districts, ani^ state departments of educatioh are essential 
componjents. ' ^ , 

Within this wide range of "organuatiorval structures, clientele vary as 
well;- iR addition , to preservice, and practicing cl as sropm' teachers, those- 
seen in need of inservice education include principals and oljhisr school 
administrators, university professors and atlministrators, parents— even 
custodians and cafeteria workers. One program is considering opening its 
activities to nonteaching professionals, business^ and industry as well. 
Whatever the individual pattern of cooperation, however, each program is 
insistent on governance representative of all partici pati ng 'groups:- not 
only in' the-acp'vities themselves, t>iit in the needs assessments, planning, 
and decision making precedi ng those activities, ^ 

As might be expected, financing was and continues to be a major 
problem. While some monies are made available in university. or school ~ 
^budgets, most of the programs depend in large part on outside 
rpsources--federal or state agencies, foundations, other grants and 
contracts, voluntary services-, and "in-kind" contributions of both people • 
and materials. * ' . - - \ 

Each of these programs is unique, '.as- every iniservice program must 
respond to the uhique needs of its clientele and wUhin the framework' of ^ 
its individual settina. Yet thfe're are unmistakable coAmonal ities^ also, 



afM "elements which may be adopted and adapted by other locales 
contemplatir\g partnerships foR. insefvice education. The ERIC Clearinghouse 
on , Teacher. Education Jiopes -that, tilrough tlie dissemination of these dase 
studies, other ^school systems will recognize the potential, benefits' tp 
therr own situations in collaboration fqr^inservige education. -While thef 
use of any one of these programs as an exact pattern for others is aot 
advocated, it is anticipated that consideration of separate components of 
these successful » programs witV spur others to instigate collaborative 
effoKs ^propriate to their local needs.. ' * , 

The -CT^ari nghouse acknowledges with gratitude the professional 
contributfon. of the authors of these case studies, who willingly devoted 
thetr time and eneVgiej^ to the task of* preparing the sections of this 
publication.' Reader coqipent's about this publication or the subject it - 
treats are encouraged. k . . 

It .is also to be hoped that this document may s-timulate the submiss>iDn 
to the Clearinghouse of other documents related to collaboration in ^ ' 
' inservice education, for possible inclusion in the ERIC data files. 

^ ■ 'I •• ■ . 

' . ' Lana Pipes 

^ . Editor, ERIC Clearinghouse . 

' ^ ' ^ . on Teacher Education 
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INSERVICE COLLABORATION IS WORKING AT THE 
WEST GENESEE/SYRACU^E UNIVERSITY TEACHING CENTER 

Guen P. Yapger 
' * Syracuse University 



r 



Inservice educatiisn has become a vastly expanding- enterprise during the 
P^S^^^^^ years. Professionals at botii teacher training institutions and 
1o^ school districts are working independently as well as toUaboratively 
*to develop programs for continuous teachei* education. Currently irv the 
spotlight for its ability to be responsive to the development as well as 
the delivery of inservice education is the teacher center. This article 
describes the collaborative relationship between a training institution,", 
Syracuse University, and a school district. West Genesee, that has resulted 
in the development of a teaching center designed for both pre- and 
inservice education. - , ■ 

• tte West Genesee/Syracuse University Teaching Center wa» created in 
1973 when the West Genesee. Public Schools and tijg School*^f Education at 
Syracuse University decided to join forces. In forming this partnership, 
,the sctiools'and university agreed on common ourposes, including but riot 
restricted to; • \ J - ■ " , 

t Designing, implementing, and evalujitnng teacher training pro*ams 
forVboth pre- and inservice teachers / ' v • 

' \ * 

t Helping school personnel . (/n the job to acquire new skills and* 
knowledge, as well as to improve already elci^ing skills 

« Ana^ljfzing what goes on in. classrooms and developing related ^teaching 



strategies 



t Integrating \heory and practice through the institution of lifelong 
professional \earning , , 

^ * » 

• Using the tools\of researcli and evaluation to arialyzd systematically 
. the process of teaching .and the effect^^^eriess of matert«ls. ^ 

Aithough the TeactiiVig Center was designed to work* with the entire 
district, the primary fbcus has been on the elefflent|ry schooK: \ ^ 



\ 



In 



VlOOKIii[&^ THE PROGRAMS 



\.^ x' ^^^^"^ prodiice results supportive' of these purposes , the ' * 
GenteiV sXwrogram has. gradual ly evoWed during the four years of its 
existence \\This evolution \has created a meshing" of the cooperative Efforts 
of school a)m^^niversity, whtch has contributed> the ifftegration of pre- 
• and inseryic\\trafning. Although ea^h componentlstill mairitPhs a ' 

.- ■ 

. Gwen P. Yavgev id^oovd.^to\ of tHe'WeeJ GeneaeeXSyrK^cuee iMivereity 
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distintt identity, this' distinction t^nds to be viewelf by nfost participants 
als relatively unitTiportant. It*is not a major'^issue in the fprogranis of the 
Center. ... * I 

In mpst pre- and inservfce prdgrans, iildividuals are ^hroll^d irr 
university courses/ The individuals in prese^ice earn ufvdergraduate 
credit toward their degree,. wit/h most classes being held bn campus. 
Classroom teachers,' for tfie'-raast part, earn graduate crec^jt In classes 
I ' taught within each of the member schools! In addition toi the credit 

courses there are informal, noncredit classes, workshops,^ and other special 
• .center acti'^vities. Typical of the informal clas-Ses are ih'ose for - - 
cooperating teachers (those teachers to whom preservice teachers are ^ 
^' assigned)! which are designed to update their skills in sjlich areas as 

observation techniques, feedbfack, evaluation, and current teaching 
strategies emphasized in the Syracuse University School /Of Education ^ 
^ « preservice program. The sessiojis are held during the school day and have 
been designed to provide a support system for the classi^oom teachers*. In 
^ turn these teachers arr helping to design future sessions for themselves as 
well as 'for after-school sessions in the hopes that all interested teacher"^ 
J will participate. / ^. n 

As the teachers learn more about preser^vice education, they are able to 
assist in the formal seminars for their colleagues-to-be. Additionally, in 
tune with West Genesee's commitment to the improvement of instruction, a 
number of new pro§rams--such as Reading in the Content Area and the Rosner 
Reading Readiness Program--are being impl errtented. Cla-ssroom teachers ha\fe 
, discussed elements of these programs in preservice seminars to facilitate a 
better working relatioasM^p between camjius instruction and field implemen- 
'\ tation:^.. ^ -"'"'^''^ ^ ' ^ 

. ^ / Works hSj^^Sr-an^^rSuch diverse topics as Using Simulation -in the CTa'ssroom, 
Cardboard Carpe/jtryv and Building ^Your Own Learning Center have been 
des igrfed^^p. bring \pre- and inservice t^achfers together. Working 
\ side-by^Tcie as eact) sawed a piecfe of tri-walV, undergraduates/ and 

classroom teachers,, shared ideas on how to Introduce the completed product 
to youngsters inthe classroom. Simul^taneously , they discussed how the. 
'undergraduate program works, how fmstrating tha teaching process can^be, 
X ' how to overcome 16nelines-s in* the School buil ding, and how much fun it is ' 

* to work. The long-terra result? of such. activities are evident as 

' additional teachers become involved, as new courses and workshops are \ 

• requested, and as an openness for learning as weir as. teaching Is 
generated. . \ h 

The 'Teaching Center program also sponsor^ morythly luncheons with the 
district's administrators. Discussion topics have been diverse--including 
participant^ observation, inservice programs, ^ancy drug use among elementary 
, ?ydungsters. Before the It/ncheon ses^'on, each administrator is provided 
. with, an article about a subject,* and the authdfl in most cases^^a Syracuse, 
University professor, discusses the topic with /ihe administratoT^i^ Not " 
only has the response been favorable^ but school administrators and 
• university professors have become more aware ojf each other's concerns. 

The Teaching Center program has been deslg(h€cl to be bgth responsive to 
( and representative of its constituency. ' The 6?^amples presented tk^us far 
re^present only a sample^ of the ways in which' £he concerns of both the • ' 
. ^ ' University and the schools are being met. Aadi tionally, *the*assessment of 
needs has been accomplished through a questl'bnnaire, requests for needs on 
"quickie" r^esponse sheets, verbal questioning, eavesdropping during 
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'coffees, and by'probing both school personnel and university facul ty. 
B&cause the Center re^reients both institutions, the st^'ff responds, to -. 
needs by causing the colTaborative "team**, to provide suitable programming. 

, " / ' • . -/ - • ^ ' ■ ' ; • ■ 

COLLABORATIVE PARTNERSHIP, 

To explain the structure of the^West Gehesee/Syracuse University • ^ 
Teaching Center (XG/SUlt), the silfplest route is to refen toHhe typology 
*of/teachiag centers developed by Allen Schmieder and Sam Yarger (1974). 
The label that best fits the \<G/SUTC is the free partne#»ship teaching 
center, described as: - • ^ ' • # * 



-IL. . the simplest fonn of those based on the concept ©fa, 
consortuiliK Usually, the partnership involves a schdoT system and a 
university or college. It could, however, involve two school systems,^ 
* two universities, or even a rron-educational agency. The popularity^of 
the partnership suggests that a two-party>elationshipjis'easier to 
initiate and maintain than a consorttufn involving thr^e or more. / 
discrete' institutioits. The word "free." refers to" the fact that tWe^ 
partners-hip is entered into willingly,, rather than being prescribed ' 
legislatively or politically*^ Program development will show evidence 
of attempting to accommodate the needs and goaU to both partners^)^ 
. • This type t)f, center often evolves frotfi a single unit-center in whtch 
a good relationship develops between the sppnsorinq unit and consulr, 
tants from'' other nearby educational institutions. "A , * % . 

Jhe partnerstjip betweeiK Syracuse University and the West Genesee Public 
SchcfJls continues to grow as the Teaching Center enters its> fifth year, , 
Tihi^ .is confirmed daily, as increasing numbers of classroom teachers demon- 
strate an enthusiasm f^r working with university students, as requests to 
assist in program evalua^tion grow, as the willingness of staff to design - 
programs for entire-bull ding f acbd ties iricrease, as the responsiveness of 
campus faculty members to requests for assistance continues, and as th6 
total supi^ort given 'by the? Superintendent of Schools and the Dean of the 
^chool of Educition becomes wejl known.* ^ . ' 

Partnership -ha^ meant that colTfege faculty members andjclassroom 
teacheV^s work -together to design, implement, ind evaluate both the • ^ ' ^ 
theoret/cal and the practical, aspects of teacher education. Working 
togeth^, the two facuHles have created competencies and field ineasures ^ 
for pre^ervice students.* Whenever teachers express a need for tra4n1rig, 
uriiversity faculty member s^give willingly of their time^ learning about 
schools as they teach in thFtr areas of expertise. . ' ' ^' 

\ / . ' ^ ' ' . - • r # 

_ • GOVERNANCE . . 

, The governance of the Teaching Center rests wiWthe Directing Council. 
M^Nng decisions about policy, .'^nd to. a lesser degrie? impl ementatioiP, the 

1 Allen A. Schmfed^r and^am J. Yarger. ' "teacher /Teaching Centering in } 'k 
America." . Journal of Teacher Education 25 (1): 7; Spring 19>4, 



Uirect^ng Council is' represent\attV^ eft classroom teachers, school 
aidnrinistratq'rs.'^preservlce teachers and university .facility and gdlninistra- 
tion. The Center's Coordi.nator ac^s as chairperson: <iur;i>ig the mdnthly 
meetings, which jre open to any.one'who is inter^sted.;^., : 

^Financing of the feachtng Center 1s 'Shar«d by ttl^^tJo^iRarticlpAing 
institutions. The major expense isl.fpr ^4lai*1es ^f' tjje X^ter personriel , . 
including a coordinator, tworgra<luate' stiJdejits,, a^nd a ^cr^ary. These 
salaries afe jointly shared by ttie schooV*.5y^,t'j^and^th^ Jp^i^^^^iy* 
school system provides office space and addi»tt^6n^i1.^j^66^Tor coucses* . 
workshops, and a- permanent Make and TSlce RQom, - -'^ 

. The intensity collaboration is more fully understood when the' 
Teaching. Center* s maintenance \s explored, yhiie .salaries of the Center's^ 
personnel pre pai-d cooperatively, funds are also needed to bay sup^J.ies, ^to 
"develop a 1 ibrary responsive to teachers' needs, to b\}S stamps and 
stationery, and to provide for the many small extras that make tb^ Center - 
work* for everyone. This funding is accompl i shed through an involved system 
which is dependent upon^ university vouchers. After, e pr-eservice teacher 
tias forked with classrbbm teachers for a total- of 40 ^aysv the university 
voucher is generated' and placed'in the Teachingi^Center bank. A classroom 
teacher who registers for a graduate course 'sponsore'd by the Tejiching Cen-^ 
ter may use ^ one of these vouchers td receive free graduate credit. Whetn 
the voi/cher,is processed, a .predetermined percentage o|p(iy|p, value gf ^he 
voucher Is deposited in' the Center"*s checking account; ^4p^1s fhen avant^ 
able for the many essential Hems which promote the* variety of "happenings" 
at the WG/SUTC. . • I * ^ r 

It stiould be -emp-hasized that these v6W?hers are af^ailabTe because the 
West Genesee teachers have willingly entered 'into the Teaching Center re^ 
latlonship^ Pre\hously, a voucher would'be awarded to ah individual 
teacher, who, could use that-youcher as desired; with the Center, 4iowever, 
individuals have agreed to share this benefit with their colleagues. The 
wil lingness of teachers to maintain the^ partnership is conjtinually reas- 
sessed, as are the needs of all involved. ' . 

« ♦ k- ' 

\ ■ PROBLEMS^ ^' 

' , - . ' • , • ^ ^ 'y 

The most seriotrs problem facing the West Gene^ee/Syraci^e University 
Teaching Center is that of declining preserviqe* enrol]ments\in the School 
of ^Education. Although it appear^s ,that the decline has\leveled off, the 
fact remains, that the reduced number of presfervice teachers ^means that • 
fewer vouchers are^being generated; - A lack of vouchers di redely affects ^ 
the' number of no-cost graduate hours and, perhaps.- mo re important, th^^ 
pverall financial condit'fon of the Center, . . — ^ 

-Many steps are al ready underway to alleviate this prob}^. For 
ample. Center coiirses vJhicf> ^arry university credit are ^beiwg^^pened to 
'individuals outside the di|trTct'wKo are wi 11 ihg .^Jto pay tufjion; these" 
students generate income which can be. used by the. Center /6r additional 
programs. The Center is alSo expanding Its, programming by asking' uni- 
versity faculty to Volunteer*' services' in response to teaQhers' /)eeds--ancl 
there has been a roar of positive responses. 

The difficult ^art of ^this prdblem is^elated to the fact ^hat, in the 
past,; the Center's programming ^as tatally geared toward ^university credit 
courses. As the program has become more compreKensfve, a' new group of 



teachers have begun, to participate in the Renter's artferings. However,- ^ 
<there 'are. many teadRers^ and ayministra'tors*whp stilVfeel that the Center 
is synonyrifloas.' wi th fost-f ree ^graduate hburs. Hfembers of the Directing. 
Council and thejjLbnter's staff are expToring wi*th' teachers additional ^ 
methods of progyfm delivery and ^ec^iques af .reinfjorcentent. Once again, 
the process oT-con aboratlve -effort is' being used'bCTween Individuals* at 
the'^Uniyersity and at the^hools not .only to solve an immedia,te problem 
but also to, plan for -futiim^progra^ • ' .« 

^ • ^^ LOOKING TO THE fUTURE . ' . . . 

Having enjci|led a*iistory of sjyCcess, the'WG/SUTC has se^fi the 
esjCabl.ishment of two additional centers. The Jamesvine-Dewitt/ Syracuse 
University Teaching .Center and the Urban Teaching Center (a partnership/^ 
between Syracuse University and the Syracuse City ScIk),o1s) are growing- 
r'apidly. Since their development^ efforts have* been under way to share 
ideas among the^ three centers., . ' ' ^ - * ' » 

f WvttoJ;he^poss1bil i ty of federal support, the three ^qenters have begun* 
to develop a Policy Board which islaflth representative of the three, centers 
and in conformance with federal guidelines. Although the process is in its 
iipf^incy, the basic beJJief of all. those oarticipating is that the centers 
and their constituents will greatly benefit from developing, -and ^haring'a 
jo^t program.^ While each center will maintain its own identityaad • / 
unicfwHess, Efforts of the Policy Board will emphasize a broader^ more 
long-rtaRge ,focus than currently attempted by the individual^ centers.j 

The future holds the possibility that other teacher education-* Ij^i- 
tutiohs may join the WG/SUTC. Several other institutions' have voicea 
interest in entering, into' the Teaching Ceg^r relationship ^4 th both West , 
Geri^see and Syracuse University. It is anticipated that'the complexity of- 
such arrangements will be overcome' by eventual payoffs for all concerned.' 

•Presently, or)3y the elementary and junior high schools a,re considered 
.officially involvetl wjth the Center, bgt secondary teachers ^jave v6tced 
increasing interest in-becdming actively InvolveU., Both the School System 
andjthe University are responding, aod the .WG/SUTC if xurrerrtly in the 
process of developing a secondary lev61 center, 

/making A D IFFERf^kt \ 

. ' Cpnaboration, .partnerf.|#^, and coJUortium are, terms that relate to an 
oi*ganUationa1 $.trUcture. - The in^jvidual? wRp «\>»e' brought together by 
nature bf a structural • arrangement' derive benefits wh'ic-h have not. yet been 
precisely -tlefl^ied. Clearly^ we must ' Tearrv to document out' assertions .that." 
the Teaching XenteK- is .involved in effective integration -of pre- and 




insery.lce education, in creatihg aiconrniunicatioti^ System between tfie vafi 
constituencies, 4n generating a renewil process, and in helping teachers 
smile mdrc'^often. . • " . ^ ' 
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• - - 'MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC/^'CHOOLS/UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

. " ■ TEACHER 'CENTER: A SECOND GENERATION , ; .'. 

. • >• • • ■. - • " / 

. ' . « \' 'FvMviek V. Hayen - ' . 

. . . ■ c . . • . . . • . ' ^ 

In 1972, a te^chl^r center wars, organized Witl)in the 'Southeast ' . 
Alternatives (SEA> "Prooram of. the mnneapoTis Pablic Schools, as a system 
for.prdviding traini nbWind retraining activities, for personnel of that 
experimental proa^. ' The yiginal teacher center was gu.ided by a 



policy board, of IPTchqrs,' parents, students, and professors, the latter 
from the nearby College-af.Jducation, University ot. Minnesota. The center 
jtself was an experiment in clTeaT-toptroll ed insei*vke delivery.. The . 
director of the. centner served at .the will of the teacher Center board and 
functioned as- a broker ana resource -person for SEA personnel and for the 
teacher center board. The model worked, well and the concept gained 
considerable support with SEf personnel and -the southeast Minneapolis 
community. ^ . ^ ' ' ' . 

The center was merfed in 1973 w^ith the College of Education, replacing 
'an. earlier public school/laboratory school merger between the College and 
the. SEA secondary school, Marshall-University Junior/Senior High School. 
,The new teacher center was i:alled the Minneapolis^ Public Schools/University 
'Of Minnesota .-(MPS/UM) TeSicher Center. The MPS/UM structure tncorpo^ated ^ 
tfie original SEA teacher center as a sub-unft with its own'boafd, allowing 
*it to function with' considerable autonomy >nd freedom. At 'the same time u 
the SEA Center benefited from membership in an expanded organization 
dedicated ^Uuinstitutional collaboration, the sup'fJ&rt ojt^'alternat/ive 
schools, a^i^he general support and improvement of programs of the College 
, and the Minneapolis SjChool system;'-. ,\ ^ ^ 

' The origins of tb^ MPS/UM Jeacher Center in the Soq^theast Alternative 
schools influenced its\eflrly activities antt;^ev4lopment^ Jhe present 
Center, however, (Joes n^t identify exclusively with al ternative'-progra^Tis 
and schools, butAtjier Vprves the entire school district of Minneapolis 
and the College |F£ducat\on of the University of Mi'nnesota. The Center is 
closely identified' wHh processes of . (fhange as they rel^e to school 
improvement and renewal, a-O^ helps to link those processes into the 
College's programs' arid o^yeach services. ' 

QOMMON CONCERNS , - ^ , 

, Overs had oWing^^^^lot her idehtiriveiT^the Center's most important role 
has been to §xpl(ire arid deVi^lop the conditions supporting institutional 
colTabora^)i> |jt Those who. initial ly , formed the Xenter saw the importance of 
,pxamining-how two edu{:,?itional^systems,^ith different missions, could work 
together. on common coneresns. ^They contiViue to believe rthat as public- 




1 The Southeast Alternatives (SEA) Program, funded from fall 1971 to spring 
#>976 by the* National Institute of Education (HIE), Was-a'major and 
successful effort to influence coiqp|¥ri^sive change in the publ ic' schools 
> of Mtnneiapdlis. . ' * 

jj^y^rn^k V.- Hayen 'Director of the Mirmeapolie Public Schools/University 
of^Minnesotd T^apher Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota^ ' . , * 



education resources diminish, the most pressing school and unfv^rsity needs 
are -to leal^n to work together in those areas where^oo^raition has the 
, potential to be most; productive. , * 

Within the franiework of collaboration, th'e Cente'*: functions in four 
broad service 'roles: ^/ \ 

1. Curriculum Development ' \ 

,2. Training and Career^deveilopnient Services 

*'3: Research and%*ogram Devielopment 

4. Dissemirvation. /^ ^ 

/ ■ • ■ ' 

The Center does* not hav)^ exclusive. responsibility 1n the school system or 
the Cotlege for some of these roles.. One of. its strategies is to'enrich 
^and amplify the existing resources of ^50th systems by attempting to link 
one system's resourciss with similar^esourtes of the other. Time and en- 
ergy are expended a^so in developing needed new services where none exist, 
/ * * • ^ , 

Curriculum Qevelopment/ ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' 

V Each- system has its^ own j^litedures for addressing curriculum issues, 
along with defined roles and responsibilities, of. members of the organj- ^ 
zations. The Center attempts to link school awd'eollege individual s and 
groups. It rest)pnds to requests for help in curriculum devel 0flj|en1|, and 
takes only a limited role in initiating*' devel opmfent of new curriq|ila.*<^- , 

Ining and Career Development Services - ^ 

The Center has several tra ill irfg Voles. One is to help 1 ocate' good * 
jfr^p^ssional development resources to serve the personnel of the school . 
system and the College. Another role is to serve as a "training consultant 
service" to personnel of both systems by help>ng to design workshops, 
classes, and other training experiences. A third role is to provide direct 
training through special projects managed by the Center or through services 
of units within the Center. ^ ' 

Career development services are targeted at mid-career pr^bfessionals in 
education. A^plary ^o'^^lated with a client^ is designed around the - 
client's interesti^-afid providies for the Center Ho give ser'vi'ces to the 
client while he/she serv^on the Center's staff, responding^ to the service 
derteDds. of the Center. Apparently no>other^ agency in the two systems ^ 
provides this kind of service tQ Its employees.. The service depends on 
sabbatical leaves or other external support since no se^lary Is provided by 
the Center. The model ha^ p.roven extremely successful ^ind though' active 
recruitment Is carried on by the Center^onl^y In' the Coll%ge- and in the 
Minneapolis Publlt Schools, education personnel from a/iywhere afe eligible- 
to participate and the Center has accepted staff nationally and Inter- 
nationally. ' ^ „ N • ' 
• There Is great need to expand>these servlcePbecause the pressures of 
^ ^dining school .enrollments and .the paral lei. d1mtn;1-sh1ng school, resources 
'dictate a need for creative models far renewal of cVreer profpsslonaTs. 
^However,, those very pressures have triggered de'clslonS'tpartfcwIarly ^ 
within schools--wh1ch are closing. off such^options to mid-career 




professional!. ^Sabbattcal 'leaves are being dropped byV^choo") districts aC' 
^a tiifl^when fhey are need^^most. 

Research and Program Development 



The research cjp>poMpKof the Teacher Jt^enter's^f unct ton is only par- 
tially developed. fonnalize a resetrch uni\. devoted tp 
^.supporting collafiorgitvve re%a|€ii|j)rojects whicf> hav^e been jointly devel- 
'oped by College faculty andjfecho^ faculty. F^'nances and commi^nl: are 
not adequate at this t4me*3R1ea*BH0e* research is being conducted,^ 
primarily in the process- documenwR on foi?m. . \ 

The pi^ogram developmental e of the Center is very active. ProWam^ 
development activity Dfl^n Poults In acquisition of grants^ and contracts 
for the Center's own man^wphent^; support and assistance, to' others in 
acquiring grants and contracts; or assistance to those^veloping new 
programs and services* usi ng existing (internal) resources. ,In the majority 
of cases, the' Center works a'Sr.a brokeik a liinjfj'S^feetween personnel of the ^ 
College and the school^. " Sometimes thljtenttr^§tays'*acttfve \?^ith^the group; 
at other times it takes a veiry low prof^ile afttr" bringing people together. 
Jhe linking services for the support of cooperati^ planni ng between schoof 
and 'college staffs are increasing rapidly. ' • / 

Dissemination * j * 

' \ T 

The dissemination role is organized within Thre EXCHANGE laf the' Jeacher 
Center* The EXCHANGE' is un^iquely ;staf fed and furided to function as ^ unit 
' that promotes school arid professional improvement. A number of program " 
strands are woven' together to provide wide-ranging disseminatix)n services 
to schools and colleges, in the Minneapolis-St. Paul, metropolitan area, 
southeast rural Minnesota, and other upper-Midwest schools and educational 
• programs.' . \ , 

The EXCHANGE is organized around the S.E. 'Minnesota Facilitator ' 
Project, a ipember of the National Dissemination Network supported by the 
U.S. Office of Education. Other dissemination*, jtechnieall assistance, ^and 
research. .activities /ire integrated into The E)(CHANGE-^ creating a dynamic • 
structure c^pab'le of providing excellent service to Teacher Center clients, 

TEACHER QfNTER GOVERNANCE' - v • / ^ 

' " , \ ^ ^ A \ ^ 

In its current fonn the Center f^doverned* by #a four-member 
Administrative Committee with representation from the office of the Defff>,. 
College of Education, and 'the Cabinet of the Superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. , The Administrative Committee establishes policyi' 
-and determines major program di recttons. ' Tt\e Center is managediby a 
director who is on joint appotntment to the twd systems and whofreports 
the Administrative Comm»itt-ee. - /. 

The earliest models of the MPS/UM Teagher Center '^inclilded two governing 
bodies* In addition to the Administra/tive Corftmittee t Teacher iCenter Bo^rd 
was establfshed, with^four appointees fronj the' College of Educatioh afid 




2 Eighty-ftve^ percent, of the Center's budget cornes' from external spur-ce; 
fifteen percfent frCm the parent systems. , 




school system. Each group appointed o^e of. its four members 
^S^^ ci^jpiynity. Basic problems arQse between the two governing units; 
^t^i*F*^|<@||:?ier tJ^nte Board felt that the Adrrvini strati ve Cotnmittee was "in con 
trol." Joint meetings between the two bodies stimulated open and frank 
discussions between members of * the Board and members of tf\€ Admi ni strati v.e 
Committee. It was clear^ hoWever, that ihere was no possibility the Admin- 
istrative Committee, representing the ^ghest administrative positions 
fthin their respective systems, could|del egate their fin^l review author- 
ity\to-a Teacher fenter policy boartff ^It was also apparent t^at'th€ii^a• 
ture of collaboration required open '^^nll^freiftyent cli^cussion betweerr^^ ^ 
high-leveV administrative personnel , along with^the ability ^md incentive 
to'make commitments to policy for the resolution of illlfces and problems 
which emerged .from twe to tirad. ."^trch powers resided in- the Administrative 
L Committee and clearly had to remain _there. .The Board was eliminated when a 
? new agreement was forged in 1^7^. ^ . ' 

A new strikture called the Teacher. Center Advisory Council is now being 
organized. It will consist of eight to twelve persons appointed-by the * 
Director wfth the concurrence of t;jie Admihistrative^Commi ttee. iThe 
Advisory Council will perfonn .as ^an adv-jsory body: reviewing programs,* 
examining optibns, and givi ng .advice to •'t^e, Director and t^e Administrative 
Committee. Members of the Advisory Council, ♦to perfonn this function ef- 
fectively, must be familiar with .the Center'^ histoj*y, purposes, and 
programs. To ^sure^nowledgeable membership on the Council, appointments 
will be made from « new group, Teac+ier Center Associates, who are former- 
staff members of the Center, active cVients, and others whose interestsj^ 
have intersected with the Center in significant ways at one'time or an- 
other. There are many personal^ and professional reasons individuals want 
to maintain a close as^jifiatton with the Center and also many reasons for 
the Center to encourage such relationships. The organization of Te^acher 
. Ce{iter Assptiates fulfills a needed format to sustain infonnal involvements 
between the Ceater and others. 

6' f ^ t 

THE CENTER— A SECOND GENERATION ORGANIZATION ' 

•The current national effort to proliferate teacher centers as, vehicles 
for /nservice delivery has precipitated a renewed awareness of the history 
and purp<^e of the MPS/UM Teacher Center. This Centef has never limited 
Its clientele to "teachers" as. narrowly defined, |)ut to "teacTiers" broadly 
described: parent as teacher, professor as teacher, administrator as 
.teacher, and, certainly, teScher as teacher. Jha^liversity of the client 
sjfctem has prevented the Teacher Cental from estaBfishing narrow and re-- 
grfSsive policies and programs; indeed, the diverse clientele and^he col- 
laborative mandate of the Center ^ave demanded a broad 'perspective of re- 
. sponsibilf ty, role, and purpose. " ' 

The MPS/UM. Teacher^ Center grew from a truly client-controlled inservice 
delivery system to its present design, which el imi nates- any possibility of 
a client-dominated board s\nce collaboration requ^r^s parity in rep- 
resentation from the sponsoring systems. Even then,- the Teacher Ceater has 
sustained its commitment to the S'trongly cl ient-focused,"' responsive system 
which IS characteristic of teacher centers in general. The programs 
selected to become a part of;the Center's serv.ices have a distinctive 



teacher center nature. They are compatible with eaCrr other, and are sus- 
.taiped and, mutually supported by a common philosophy and conlmftinent. 

The development of a collaborative organization, jointly owned by two 
distinctly different educatiorv^. systems ^nd capable pf Highly 
individualized response to, cl ient-deterrnined needs, opuses us to claim a 
"second generation" status for the MPS/UM Teacher Center. 
sc^^Qols and tjie College have moved from a status of p 
> active collaborators. Members of t)oth systems who su 
will make'a difference in tomorrow's schools and the 
Iprograflis which will support those schools. 
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, ^ ' , INSERVICE pPPORTUNITIES FOR PROFESSORS: 
, , ^ • AN OUTGROWTH OF COLLABORATIVE TEAGHER CORPS fftOJECT , 

* ^ Gveta Movine-Uevehimv ^ ^ ^ " 

The'^San Jose State Universi ty/^^ar West Liboratpry/Alum.Rock Schpol 
District Tertth" Cycle Teacher Corps Project wa s de^ixined to Monitrate the 
.'adaptation of*research to ^teaching. Lijce all T^cher.'jCprps pfojects^i tt 
was expected to provide both preslryice and inservice training a^ a public 
school site, '^o "bri ng*4dbout institutional change-at boflh .thejocal educa- *^ 
tiori agency and the cooperating university, atid to involy.e univ.erst\y| 
personnel, public school personnel', and "fja rents' fl'Om the' ischooT 'Commuolty,*' - 
in collaborative decrsion making. Like al )• Teachen Corps pT*ojectSi it' iden- 
tified some unique ways of achieving these comnjan goals'. The •Uhi vgrslty 
Staff Development Semfnai^r was one* of these unique. features.**^ ' ' . 

During. i^e first year*'of tKe project, university 1>r»prf6s^prs-, folj-owed a 
faijly -^^andard Teacher Carps pr*acJice'of visHirfg tM RageK. Elementary ^* 
Sch'b^l site^to. provide, preservice. .traintng fbr ;the fnt^ns !as^oci^te(J^Witb^ 
the projects ,and\tq .assist in the parent |^d;<cat1on\prograjiii', TU6ir^corr-,^' V 
tributions added .af great" deSil ^to'ttiese. components of'ths. proJ6tt, bwjt ,tfi(pr4^- 
was no evidence that any chanpge was occurring io' thei.r,^CQur5es'.ttat:k on* > 
campus. At the €nd'pf^the^ first year, the particlTDatfnft pf^^il'^isors / 
evaluated their. experiences with the^ project and made" |wo importatit ; ;v 
criticism^: ^(a) th6y had -*not^been provide*di|/it+i' enoii^h'^relpas'li time io ;b^ 
able to. develop new curricula -far fhefr coifege ,c,lV^es;*^artd ^feV.ttieJ/ had 
not had enpugh opportunity to. interact .with J^rojet^ ma ff ^tiember's. lb ^a^^^^ 
to learn mijre about ttie C€nfempdrar'y.>eseai^ch, on-te^hi^^^w+^ 
basis of the ^oject. ■ i ' " • • • ^ • - 

The project's collaborative de'clsiqn-makj-ngf^^CfCimnirtJee^^^ 
reviewed the professors' crit+ques and made 'in .iinportatit r'etommenda^lon. 
Th^y reasoned that the .proj'^ct was. Inv^esting^rtKmey^ time^ and talerft\tq • 
provide 'interns, clas.sroom teachers,' and .ftareijtV wl^h oppdrtunfties^^^' dS-'- 
velop new skills. It seemed only tai,i^' to g^i^e'^jn jv^Uy *^,<ife$^^ ' 
•same, opportunities. ' ... - ^ J-.' ; 

Accordingly,, in the fa.ll of the second year of:^thie^t)/oject, the.^Unt-.' 
versity Staff Development Semtnar was - Inst ftjrted. ''T^le Vyec\t^)afxl'for. foi^. 
^percenfof the time* of ten- education profes'sors;/to'''r^^ease 'them t,d* 
partictpate in th^is seminar.. The. groMP^ met for /two aprf.a half hoyrs each ^ 
week and v^re introduced to three areas of contempdVary'rese^lpTcK on : ' /, 
teaching. In e?ich are^ the^ ex#1ned^teacher ^tr'atn1>ng m^t^rtals «^nd * 
H[)rocedures that had been developed to fa.cititate application df'the *\ 
research to teaching. • - \ , \ ' " - 

The original >lan for the seminar Was ^tb jbegin agaitr Vith'a nev^ group • 
9f ten professors in' the. sprang semester^^ t'But the firn group requested a ' 
continuation into the spring' to enable them to get mor*e In-depth under-. . 
standing of the 'Concepts and ifiethofls vntroduced M^n the faTT.- ' They chpse t6 
concentrate on twQ areas': the systematic Observation ^f ,pupiV leacHlnf \ 
styles^, ^nd th* planned variation of Instructional strategics".* D^iring'the 
spring^ semester the,six professors who participated developed' erfough 'ski 1 1 
in-these twa areas to begin including them as topics- iri their soilage » 

Gveta ^Movine-Devehimev'ie en the etaff of:tyc^^ Faf^^Weet Loboratorjf' fon ^ . 
Educatioml Reeeaveh arid DeveXopment^ San Fvofici^^eo; CaJ^ifomiQ* 



Classes. PA their request, the project provldeti a set .of ,v.ideotaped. 
training ratenials to support thts effort. - v 

Jdlhen San Jose State University was funded for a Twelfth Cycle Teacher 
Corps Project, the University Staf f , D^vel opinent Seminar was a well-, 
^established component- During, the^^c^rrent year the 'six professors *v<ho are 
participating have; ideiAifiejl thr?te#important goals: (a) to provide 



training for *p1 anrted variat^ion j'n^^Pfej^iictiorfal "strategies, in their own- 
classes; (b) to introduce t^actier 'education professors at th^ uhi*- * 
versity to the .videotap^.c^.tr^inlngi now available on campxis; and 

{c) to provide special^ ^fior| for -those professors interested in changln^p^ 
their own course structufe t(^,:jncl ude training/in pV&nned varj^ition (for 
example, by haying e'Xoerienfe^V'*^^ partNfirpants give demonstration * 

lesspns or assfstf^^^fteam-teack^ng certain class .sessi ons) . Th^ Staff De- 
velppment Seminar haTcreatedt,nij^h morfe potential^ for i/istitutional change, 
than seemed possible >^$n' th^Tianth Cycle Teacher Carps Project began- 



COLLABORATION AS THE KEY 



^ The flffijDfessors who have participated in this inservice education 

p^rogrpuiiMve been-eat^HJsiastic for the most part ab6ut i\)e opportunities it 
has priJijn'ded for. them to learn new methods i for training teachers, and to be 
brought lip to da-te on contemporary research in teaching*. In '-addition, they 
have shared information with each other about their own instructional 
' techniques and have developed a 'better urfderstandiffg of the total education 
curriculum as a result. These benefi t-s" were realized largely because oT 
the collaborative natHrCof the Teacher Corps Project. . * 
' \ The^originaV recommendation to budget project funds to pnovide inserv- 
ic€|[ opportunities for university personnel came from the.. project's col-* 
.lafaorative decision-maki cig group. This tonsortium- incl udes represen- ' * 

^ $1^1^^^ fromr'alT of t*^e constituent group.s assfociated with the project: 
^* parerfts, teachers; yi^ferns, schopT^ninistrators', School- board meitibers, * 

: ilniversity professors, and projefct staff members,. Vl required tM's kind of^ 
'cM*eGtive w,isdom to^generate a jjew* perspective on the role, of unrversity 
perlonhel in the project. .Typically; professors h*ave been stpceotypecf rfs 
the providers of inservice education, in this pfpgr^m they ace entitled to' 
be the recjpients^ well. ^ - ' \" ' 

V ^niportant factor in the sifccess of the University Staff Devel opnient 
bjeminar has been the fact tba-l leaders.hip. has, bee^n provided^by non- ' 
university personnel/ ^This was possible because tfhe Far West- Laboratory 
was a major collaborator in^the oi*iginal Tenth Cycle Prtject. Laodto 
personnel with, experience in teaching, teacher training, research 
teaching', and adaptation of/esearch^o teaching have been available lo 

v^proy'ide leadership to the* uni/ersity seminar group. It wa^- evident from, 

I the' beginning* that professors responded more positively to having the 
seminar led, by an "oiltside expert" th3n by opfe of their peers, even though 
the outsidfe;. expert Was no more experienced, than their colle^gaes*. 
Apparently ft was easier for, them, to "learn, ^ or to accept nfew. information, 
fronj an outsider than from one of their own ranks. 

*Also contributi ng' to the success ctf the university inservice .program ) 
ha^ been the cooperation of classroom t^eachers and interns. W^iie profe^*- 
sbrs were being introduced to several new instructional strategiiil 

< 1 Brute. Joyc§ a(jd MarsVa Weil. Models of Teaching ^ Englewood Cliri., 
' H.Jf.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., ]9TT^, ' T' . 



the te^ichers and interrfs were- learnmg tCr use many of %\\e same strategies 
« in their classrooms at Rogers School . Professors ,someti'mes raised 
, questions- such* as: How would this strategy work, in a real classroom? > How 

-easily'could prdservice students ledrn this "model"? What topics could be 

taught Avith this strategy? - At these times it was possible to play 
^ videotapes of "model" lesions /taucjht by th^ teachers and Interns sft Rogers 
' School, t© demonstrate the possibi fities and the realities of using thesp 

strategies in regular classroom settings. The teachers and interns, 
- contributed a great Jeal by their willingness to share their videotaped 

lessons with the university seminar group. 

PROBLEMs'^fcllj. itND'ANTIcip/^TED 
* „ r • ^ , , , ' . 

One problem that has plagued the University $taf*f Development Seminar 
has been the^ habit administrative offici-als have of changing professors* 
teaching ^cfieduVes at the last ntinute to accornmodate to shifts in^ student 
enrol Vment. Each semester, professors intending to participate in thjc 
s^minar^ljave had to ch-ange their plans as a result of t+iese sudden schedule 
changes. ^ This. is particularly disruptive in the spring semester, when the 

^-group has made plans in the fall for activities that are to continue into 
the spring, and then qertain leading members are unexpectedly removed from 
the group.' No- real solution to this problem has been founfl.. 

Another problem has been t*iat some new members- have joined tire seminar 
group each- semester ,. wKile other members have' continued their participation 
over sev.eral semesters. ' Introducing new' members to ^he cor/cepts developed 

'j3revious1y without boring more experienced members in the process is not an 
easy task-. To deal with this problem, the seminar group is divided^ into ' • 
two subgroups that meet separately on several occasions duri/ig 'th^ ; \ 
semesttr^ • In addition, the .conttnuirtg niembers ha^ve b«sun to develop 
individualized inservice programs, and to ask the semi nar .leader for 
particular kinds of assistance, depending on the applications they are ' 
making in their. own courses. • ^ 

This, kind of individualization would probably not be possible if'^the 
seminal^ were not supported by outside fuftdingr Because , of 'Teacher Corps 
support, the* seminar leadeV has b^ jible to deVotesthe equivalent of/One 
^ay a -week 1;o providing support series to^ the seminar participants. It . 
is doubtful tha.t the wiverstty could provide this araoqnt of financial - 
support, on its o\j|. fn fact, tKe released' time for professors* participa- 
tion in thfe program would be difficult fdr^the university to provide wUh- 

' out /jnancial assist^mce of someMcind. • • ^ . • 

, ' The putside funding has made gover'nance of the Staff Development Semi- 
nar very flexible. Budget prpvi si ons for th.is part of the WQftject just be 
approved by the Consortium, the University administration, and Teacher . 
Corps officf^Ts In Washington, D.C., but the substance of the seminar Is 
deterfn'ned largely by, the participants. Thus University personnel have- 
been able to explore a variety of areas of research, and to select for 
concentrajtion those that appear to *be most immediately applicable to their 
own instructional assignments. . 

\' The'blessings of outside fundi ng are mixed, of coufse. While" Teacher 
,Corps monies are ofterftig u^niversity personnel inservlce opportunities they 
would ][iot otherwise enjoy, the Staff Developri^nt Seminar'-leads a life that 
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is limited. It will end when the Teacher Corps Project ends, i^nless uni- 
versity-officials cdn findanoth^er source of funds for its 'continuation; 

* r** ' 

'FUTURE EXPECTATIOl^S' ' . ' • 

■ \ ^ ' 

Though the seminar itself, at least as presently constituted,- i s likely 
to be terminated aftejp^nother year, there are many, indications that its 
effects will linger on. The changes in course content and methods of 
instruction currently* being made by seminar participants are lik'fely to 
persist.. New courses are being developed around the concept of planned' 
variation in teaching., and these courses will con*tinue to be offered in the 
future. Host important of all, perhaps, is th,e fact that univers-ity 
professors who ha\^e ^participated in the semn^r^h^ve begun to converse with 
each other about contemporary resea/th on te^cning and its applications to 
their own work. Once establishedv/i' a habit, this form of interaction \ 
x:ould provide a productive, if partial; substitute for an established 
inservice education program. If this is accomplished, the Upiversitv^Sxaf f 
Development Seminar will frave servedo^ts purpose well. 
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PALM\BEACH. EXPERIENCE 
JohnVc. Thurber 
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elopment program was initiat^ during 1^73-74 
, schools. The model based on the, premise 
hers to be involved t^d^ identification and 
iwth needs. All ocatio^^^fl exible funding to 
:ies to talCe p1a<»: in wdift settings. In 
otential ta becc^ a professional rdTi^al 
jor step toward the^golr of program 



A sxrhool-base^staf f de 
by Pain Beach CountJ^, FT or 
that it is desir^tble for te 
articulatipn of their own g 
school centers enables activ 
essence, each school has the 
center. Thus is provided a 
improvement through staff devSflopment 

Under this plan, each segmpnt of the school family has'its own special^ 
respons^ibil itiies for staff 5||i^e1 opment. Teachers demonstrate their role "by 
helping to plan, and taking pa|^ in, 'inservice acti^ities*^ Principals 
occupy a key position in the program; they also ass^jre sdificient resources 
and provide fo-r monitoring and follow-up activities^ The^must exert 
leadership by allying teachers to assist in the plannir^ of the school 
center program (roth as analyzing the school's n§eds and proposing prx)graras 
to meet these n^eds).- Additionally, in some cases, students m§y be • 
invol^j^d in-the planning. 



^ MANAGEMENT MODEL ' 

\ \ 
The area superintendent's staff has the role of servfj^ as human 
resources for school center activities in planning and implementation. Ihe 
office of the area superintendent is responsible for reviewing p\ans^^«^d 
on the appropriateness of activities to the stated goalsnlf the school, 
scboql board priorities, and syst^wide goals. ^ 

Basically, the management model follows this sequence; 

% ^ > \ 

^ 1. The faculty and i^rincipal plan jointly for actlvitiesT after .^^^ 
analyzing their staff development nefeds in relation to the total 
school program. Afonmal, sys^^wide• needs assessinent instrument 
is not used; as a matter of fact, stress is laid on the principal 
^ and teachers responding, uniquely, to their own particular context 
for inservice training. T+iat^'s to say, they are encouraged to 
Hok at the sohool board priorities, legisl ative mandates , 'student ' 
neetls reflected in such areas as low reading test jpores or 
_ discipline referrals, teacher needs to serv^ students better in \ 
I ^ indicate^l areas, and res^)onse to community involvement.-^ \ 
Flexibility to synthesize these various needs, at the local school 
setting, is encouraged by the. central and area offi'ces., 

2. Plans are then redu^:ed^ writing and^re, reviewed, 'along with the 
. , accompanying budget to carry out the plans, by the area super-. ^ » 
inte^ndent, according to appropriateness of school goftU and evalu- 
ation procedures. Each school center is allocated $2.00 per pupil - 
for the purpose of carryifig on staff development .activities. 



TohnC,. Thuvber ie Hteatov of Ffofeeeional Staff Development, Palm Beach 
County (Florida) Schpole. • -. . » , ^ ■ 
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3. Plans are forwarded to the Department of Professional Staff [ 
DeveUpltent so. that budgetary and program accountability procedures 
may be initiati^., However,^ the 'central dep^artnent does not direct, 
approve,- or disapprove any school center or area program. The 
department does attempt to facilitate and assist in. the overall 
quality control by providing adrice when appropriate. la bri.ef, 
the department is a catalyst. Addi tional ly, the plans are re- 
viewed by the District Inservi^ Self-rStudy Com(nitt6e.> 

•4. The funds are transferred to the -school center's accounts and are 
then avdil.able for expenditure. 

5. The inservice activities are implemented by the school center , 
.staff, according to the plan. ^ 

6. The staff development act'^vities are evaluated by the staff and, 
.when appropriate, by an external agent, z 

7., Results of the activities are then reported to the Department of 
Professional Staff Develppment. T ^ ^ 

^ 8. The Department of Professional Staff Development provides and 
m submits to the superintendent and the school board an annual 
review of staff devel opif^ent activities throughout the system. 

i . • ' . ' 

INSTITUTIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL COLLABORATION . 

Since the program was initiated, various types of collaborative efforts 
havB come into existence. Basically, these have been either with local 
institutions or agencies,, or thrtaish individual cooperative efforts. . 

One example of the first typt of collaborative ef;fort was 'undertakpn as.' 
a result of a particular elementary school center 's_neTds asses.sment, in 
which teachers and administrators determined there Here too many discipline* 
problems with resultant referrals to the principal. Accordingly, with the 
assistance of the area si^perintendent's staff and the Department of 
Professional Staff Development, a collaborative effort was developed be- 
tween a >ocdl community mental health center and the elementary school. A 
year-Jpwji program for the total staf f--i ncluding the principal, all., \ 
teac^f^, the ;CUstpd^ aj staff, and <hny of ;the. cafeteria worl^ers^--was \ 
implpwel^ted % te«)\ p*ositive reinforcement techniques. Results from\tnis\ 
program were''ast^shing: students were volunteering, on their own time, 
to assist in such 'activities as htt'ping the custodiams clean corridors • 
after school. The ev ideate of a more humanistic school climate, in this 
instance, was further suoitantiat^ by a decrease Qf about 36 percent in 
discipline referrals to thfe principal . Additionally, both students and 
^(aren%s indicated they felt an improvement in the se'tibors' climate. 

Another group collaborative effort was undertaken to provide the dis- 
tif^i^twith a pool of potential administrators. Although not school- 
inHiated, mdst of its activities werp school-based and school -focused. 
Diir^ing the- 1^76-77 school year, the Department of ^Professional Staff 
Devfeloprnent' c^rdinated and directed the Administrative Development Career ^ 
Advancement Program, a collaborative effort undertaken* with Florida- 
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z Atlantic University. The general purpose of the ADCAP program was'to ^ 

identify and train the best potential leadership within the. county and, in" 
the process, attempt to ameliorate past sex di scriminatory- procedures. . 
During the suminer of 1976,, preliminary screeni itg , took place, and in the 
V early fall final selectioii of interns was made using jin assessment centei* 
, procedure on. the campus o^^ Florida Atlantic University. Candidates were 
screened by various means- ,'in six major areas of competencies, which were 
• .!. arrived at in a joint effort by the university's staff and a comprehepsWe 
S^- committee representing teachers, principal s,' and area and central office 

' personnel from the Palm Beach County schools. The competencies relate 

directly to the job role and function of tt* school center administrator ilT 
Palm Beach County. > 

The assessment center procedure, carried on collaboratively with tha 
university, incliided leaderless discussions, role pla/irfg', written exer- 
cises, games, and other simulations. As a result of screening, the 97 
applicants were reduced to a{>preT1ma1jely 25 individuals who were placed 
, through the assessment center, and the 15 top ranking persons were selected 
as finalists, and became administrative interns for the 1976-77 school 
year. The interns served appr.oximately oiie semester i-n each of two dif- 
ferent school centers; thus they were provided a minimum of tWo tliffereot 
leadership style models! They also worked in an areavsuperintendent's of- 
. fice for two wp'eks. Central of fice^ procedures gf the district were 
provided for in discussion groups^ led by county office personnel; adminis- 
trative theory and practical app.1 i cations' were emphasized in weekly 
, " seminars provided by university peVsonnel . The ultimate evaluatiorv of this 
program will bej in the number of interns who are eventually placed' in 
- ' leadership positions, and the quality»of their work. ^ ■ , . , • 

-i. .** The second basic type of collaborative effort-is i^idividuaf col-- 

Jaboration. This particular form came" about when a problem was uncovered - 
during a process evaluatich of our schooO-btsed staff development program. 
. More specifically, one of the shortcomings irvthe typical school-based 
staff development program is that, while it frequently nay speak. to the 
needs of lafge grouos or total faculty, sometimes> the needs of the ' - " 
individual teachei:^re not articulated. Because of this, the Department of 
Profe«ional Staff Development has implemented a concept called "the" 
mini -university." f > 

The "mini-univ,ersi^y," a simple and straightforward program, identifies, 
persons with special talents or interests, who volunteer their services for' 
a small stipend, irV arder to. conduct short course?, these cours«-ajre 
advertised and' coordinates^ tl>rough the'Oepartment of Professional SJiaff 
• Development. Courses, then, are teachers teaching other teachers >n 'small 
» groups of approxirnately ten indi\^idual s". This process allows for teachers 
, who haVe a particular need to take part Inshort rnservice programs de^ ' 
• .signed to raeet a pa-rticular need. Offerings have ranged from programs' in 
reading improvement to elementary pfiysieal education techniques. . 
" - The mini -university appears to be a very cost-effective way of pf- 

fer>ag inservic^. education. For instance, durit)g' 1976-77, 18 courses were 
offered to 322 persons through the min i-universi ty , 'at a Cost of $3 239, 
The cost per participant hour was $.52., and that compares favorably'with 
courses that were contracted by the district from colleges and other , 
agencies, ^e cost.^f a i.iini -university course is usuaLly approximately ^ 
-half that of other contracted courses. It appears, then, that 6a a 
coH-effective basis, the "mini -university is a feasible way to 
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offer certain^ services to upgrade the quality of instruction via staff, de- 
veloprneat. . ' v ^ . ^ • • \ ^ 

SURVEY OF TEACHERS AND 4>R I NCI PALS 

.Since the Palm Beach County model has been in operation for four' years', 
.an ijfi-depth study was undertaken in spring 1977/ An cfnpnyinpus question- - 
naire was disseminated on a random basis to enough teachers in the^system 
to ensure^ statistically significant response, ^v^ry principal in the. 
• systen was also, asked to respond to this surveys. Findings indicated that . - 



99 percent of the- district'5 teachers had taken part ^ inservice 
activities at some time during the fci^ur years, and 1p*ercent of the 
prtncipals also had participated in staff developinent prograr>s. . 
^ By providing a Chance for teacfiers to be involved at theigrass roots 
level in p1ar\ning afnd impleftienting their own staff development activities, 
we find from the survey that 84 percent of the teachers felt their plan- 
ning had been atleq^te or better, and only 16 percent felt it was inade- 
quatev Further, S^percent of •the teacher^ felt the administrative input, 
in planning had been sufficient; and '88 percent that inserv^ce goals ^were 
sufficiently well articulated* The^actuaf program content was adequate or 
better, according to^ 79. perceryt of the teacTiers. Concerning consultant 
presentations when collaborative efforts'Vere undertaken^ 88 percent of the 
teacher^ felt that presentations were^ adequate or better, tbe question- 
naire revealed that 84 percent of the teachers perceived the attitudes of 
fotherl teachejijjartici pants in inservide programs as adequate, or better*, and 
85 percent felt their learning experiMce was adequate or better. The 
responses relati-ve to resources, indicated that 84 percent of the te.achers 
felt the human resources had been used adequateTy or better, and 9U percent 
that the material' .resources were, used wisely. Of thcr^^ teachers involved 
in inservice activities in Palm BeacK County, 93 percent believed their 
.students. had benefited, in varying degrees, ^s a result of the; teachers 
jiaving taken part in inserviqe activi ties. Only 7 percent of .tHe teachers 
in the district felt students had received no benefit from the teachers 
having had inservice training. . v 

Principals' perceptions of gov^nance, content, and delivery of' 
insarvice proflrams were also very' fJsi tive. For instanep, regarding 
teacfier plannin^^ '91 percent of principals felt teachers had had adequate 
input, and 94^^yercent felt they had ardequate or better input into the ^ 
planning process. All (100 percent) believed inservice goals were 
articulated wellt. Content of the prrograms was judged ade<juatG pr better by 
^ 97 percent of ^he principals. Regarding util ization.of consultants on a 
coUaDorative t?asis, 95 percent of the principals felt their services were 
adequate or better. Attitudes of other principals and teachers, while 
involved in^.staff development activities, we^e o^ripeived as either 
\adequate, good, -or >exc el lent by 95 percent of thi^^prinCipcils. The survey 
/also showedjhat 96 percent of the principals felt human resources were 
I used in a meaningful ^Vay, and 94 percent that materials were used in a 
beneficial way. Finally, 98 percent of the principals indicated the ^ 
inservice activities in which they had taken part were a useful learning 
experience. . ^ 

All of the principals surveyed in the district felt their teachins^ 
staffs had changed their iiiethods'to various degrees, as a. result of 

' ' ; IS . /"^"^^ ' 




participating irT staff deveTc#^nt activities. ' There was some variance in . 
this particular response, in rUfiat '67 percent indicated their staffs had p 
changed to sbme degree, 31 perce>*t-tha%-4b€UF teachers had- changed ^ gr,eat., " 
deal, 4fid ?• percent that there hiad-been a vast cfrange. ^ Responses or"97 
•percent of the -principals indicated their students hatf benefited -to some* 
degree frpm the teachers havi ng participated in iniservfce activities. J^. 



RESULTS Of A'SERVicE 
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• During the'four years prior to the iaitiatjon of ^cliooT-bajed inservice 
education in'i»alm Beach Countyj the average nuirt)^ of hours spent by 
• personnel in staff development was 56,43? hflfOf^. per year, or an 'average "per 
instructional employee of 15.5 hours. Sincfe the initiation , of the sc-hoQ.lR,^ 
based program, the comparative annual average is«H4,869 hours, an .average * 
of ?9. 5 hours of inservice .participation per yedr^per instruc^'onal staff 
member within the district's school system. This r'epreAnts an increase td^"^. 
almost double th^ number of average hours, per person spent in inservice 
-'activities. «. • \ ^ ' • . 

Looking beyond the nunt^er of participant hours, what really happens as 
a result of staff 'development? This is a very difficult Question to answer 
in a completely reliable manner,' in part .because of .the many vart^jjles af- ■ 
Meeting both student and teacher performance. We do know, howeve^. thlt ^ 
■ interesting things have occuiVed folliowing impl emehtation of in-sifciflce 
programs. For'example, one elementary sc^ol sought to improve the teach^,. 
. ing of reading through staff development,^^h tfe ^ result that 16fefcertt ~ 
more students SG«ir«d above their level of aMl ity '.than jn the previous • 
year. Another school's records -i ndicate ah increasie o.f* about 90 perient in 
the amount of materials c^recked out from, the media center following, a 
series in the basic use of raedia^wljich' was conducted by a teaCher from an- 
, other school. This, again, is tHfresult of collaboration of trie — 
^individual tyjjje. , , ' o. . > 

' Our experience has'ihown us tHat/wi th regard to; governance and mart- • 
ag^meht, botli^teachers and, principals felt they were- adequa.tely i-nvolve<J in 
pla/ining. Both groups seenfed fairly content with their role In t>»is 
^ process. A? a result of the planning processes, local school goal$ are de- 
termined for staff development, an(j the majority of both groups seemed' 
' s'atisfied- that these goals were relevant to their needs for 'teachers, 
•students, and'.school board prioriti'?[s.' ' 

Concerning the content and/delivery of school-focused inservice 
programs, both tengher^' and principals indicated about the. same degretf of . 

% satisfaction wjtft programs under thi§ process. General ly , ^both' groups also 
had similar fi^elings that the attitudes, of .other participants toward staff , ' 
deyelopment were favorable: Both groups ako' were ^ery positive regarding • 
tttef delivery of programs and the utiliz^ti^ of resources. Overall, 
'principals exhibit.ee*- a sightly mdfe positive attitude toward t;he sta^A ■ - 
development program thah did the teachers, although the opinion the 
<e%bers aln|Qs±;jWirrored that ofp^inci pals. - •/ \'- 

. It appears that the teacher3«(«<[ principals shared almost identical ' 
^perceptions regiVding the cljangefin teacher behavior resulting" fMm staff 
development activities. Both- tea'Qhe^s and principal?- have exprKed a »eed ■' 
to expand their dialog ta, include, more Ascjjss'ion about the impam of staff 
development prograjis. We feel that principals probably should reinforce 
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activitiej through frequent scuss^vons witih teachers, , then use tliis feed- 
back' in future planning* of st^iff devel op(rteht processes. ^ 

■:■ \ . , ■ ^ -.-I 

^ (ISERVATIONS FOR/INSTlnjCTIONAL CHA^TGE . ''^ 

Reflections over tbe pastifeftii^^^e/arsre^^^fi educa- 
tion give rise to several. gei^ef^hTiStatWs: / , ' ^ 

1. There is always room for ijfiprovement in any inservice process, 
even those that appear w be functiojiing^ adequately. ^, 

2. There is a need to take periodic 'sojj(jdings to determine'- program 
effectJiveness. ^ - - 

3. Eva! uation *of the uUif^i^ Ttnpitt of staff development is difficult 

achieve with an extremely hjoh degree of certainty, so 
secondary indicators of jfi^ccessor failure frequently nust.be 
7; r^^lied upon for results*; 

4. Improved communications bet^feen school , 'area, and central offices 
would Enhance the iotaV s^tf development program. 

5. * Prtnci^pals s1l6uld provi^e^re positive reinforcement for teachers 

when change is not-|ced. i^^^, ' 

6. It mtTst be realizii^ that bieginning teachers and principals have . 
different staff deve1,opment needs than seasoned* pducators» ^ 

7/ Host teachers respond well to training activities conducted within 
their schools. ^ * 

8. - It may be easier to alter the curt^iculum in the school by changing^ 

the behavior of a ^roup of teachers and^ the principal. than by 
^attempting to change one teacher at a. time. * 

9. It is possible for a sc hop! to dfevelop a program that allows for 
prpfessional^rowth ot teaci^ers, and improve its instructional 
program as a rpsul t;;in fa'^^^ this 'of ten happens./ 

10. It appears thaf^<ifferent ,ipTOals respond in varying ways to 

opportunitiesr|a Tfejc/dk^dr In tltis^ response is the pripcipa^.V 
Teachers- and pril^cipatls h^ve various preferences^ abour^he types of 
learning activi ttesr vn which they wi sh^to 'tat:e part. . ' ^ 

" - . » . ^ ' ^ W- 

We have found, then,* thatVpntinued staff development support is' , 
necessary if instructional clirr'iculum chahgeoj to be^ facilitated through 
staff development. The ultimate' impact desired is the type of improved \^ 
instruction that truly prepares today *s ^students to be tornorrow's citizens. 




TEACHING COMPETENCIE^FOR IMPLEMENTING THE* 
ATLANTA, INDIWIALIZED LEARNING PROGRAM • 

0 ^ Lucille G* 'Jordctn. 

In developirjfl^an individua4Jzed-learning program for elemervj^ry 
^ourigsters in Xtlar^ Public Schools, it was evident that tb^evelopment 
of curriculum and a program of staff development needed ^6be concurrent. 
The rational process appeared to be to assess where pupils are and then/ to 
determine appropriate goals according to the pupils themselves, their 
parents, and teacherS. Whatever training was needed to prepare teachers to 
^ del iver}/ that kind of curriculum should become the teacher education, or ^ 
staff development, program. ^Jjt 

IDENTIFYING NEEDED COMPETEJJCIES ^ 

. : - ^ • . ' ( 

Jhis process differs from that too pften used by teacJ]er educators who ^ 
develop lists of teacher competencies. Freqaently, competencies are listed 
by edypators who have nio idea what kind of curricyiwh-teachers are , 
attempting to implement when they say they ne^ a certairt competency. In 
such cases, competency development is not necessarily tied td plans 
designed td result in improved student competencies.. 

- The basic position taken, by th)^ administrative st^f f of the AtVanta ^ 
Publip Schools was that the deveiOTtient of curriculum needs to take place 
concurrently with a staff deveVcJj^nt Program. The competencies then 
reflect the philosophy of the staff, because the* curriculum provides the ^ 
base from which specific teaching cooipetencies^ can be inferred. 

The first thinking which 1^ to Atlanta 'S'"teacbing competencies t>i^oject 
is corvtained in a pro^^sa^l to the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 'an^ 
Welfare, Office of Education^, in January 197J, The proposal J entitled ^ 
Competency Based Education Center ,rwas prepared under the dip«tion^of Dr. 
Gilbert F. Shearron of th6 Competency Based Education Center, University of 
Georgia, and was directed to^ theBureau/staff who oversee activities under 
the Education Professions Development Act. 'Although the precise places and 
certain details of procedure were modified during implementation, the basic 
notions. of the project are reflected in;the text of that propqsal . / 

Rive dimensions of literac)t for Atlanta students were Identified: 
personal , social , intellectual^ aesthetic, and career. Curriculum. was 
developed to deliver these literacies through concept-based learning by 
means of an individually guided, continuous progress , process.- Ten ele- 
mentary schools piloted the new curriculum/ After a year, 'one of the pilot 
schools was selected to devel-op coinpetencles thought to be necessary to * ' 
Impjjement this curriculum'.^ * ^ ^ ' 

, The projectstaff included the professional, staff (twelve elementary 
5c**t©l te^chewThfid the principal) of Gulce School , six members of the 
supervisory^staff of the Atlanta Program Development Uni^t of the Atlanta ' * 
Public ScHools, and three -progrAn devel^^iment spec1a>^1st%of the Competency 
.Based Education Center at the University. of Georgia.* The Executive 
Coiranittee whtch pnlfhned events. Implemented attlfltles, and outlined 

LucuJe .G. Jordan W Divectov of Pro,gr*am Development;' Atlanta (GeopgigJ 
Public SchooVe* ^ ' \ . \ ' 7" 




ireports consisted^f Dr. L-tcille G* Jordan of the Atlanta, Prog r^n 
Development Unit',- who served as Project Coordinator; "Dr.* Gilbert F. 
Shearron, Director of the Comp^ncy Based E(Jufation Center; ^nd Mr. pc^hn 
Wfe-lsh, Pcincipal of Guice Peinentary SchooHn Atlanta. This staff j 
directed all project activlities which tJegan in' the summer of 1973 and'i 
continued through, the summer of 197&, , " ' ; 

The- teaching -fctaff analyzed the strategy, Applied theic expef>ences in 
piloting- the curHculum for one year,'- and began t§ determine what skilili a 
teacher netdiid to implement an indi.yidua1 ize'd curriculum.' The, strategy ■ 
began with "Find -what the student knows." This implies diagnoUic skills. 
The five areas of literacy indicate that diagnostic skills need to go 
beyond the inteUectual by a1 so eraphasizijig the social, aesthetic, and\. 
personal areas.' There are, of course, additional competencies ne^ed to 
utilize the prescriBed strategy. Perhaps it wil? suffice to say tftat 
well-ptlanned curricul um^^hich rather precisely specifies pupil outcomes 
prpvides a basis for determining teaeher "competencies. When the curriculum 
alsov^pecifies a learning s«rateg^Ho Se aiiploye'd, the process of 
^deMpnining competencies is mad|>9iier. , ; 

..^"^eaching competencies in J^fe jjfoject were therefore teaching. acts that 
are jBssential if one is to 4a an^^ffecp'ye job of implementing the 
individualized curriculum.. The seven compatency-areas identified were: 



Iifsitrument 
1 ' "How#o You Feel" 



Figure 1 . 
EVALUATION PACKET 
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2 "Checklist fCr' Reviewing 
^ ^ Pupil Folders" ^ 

' 3 "Observation of TeacJfers^* 

^4 "Yeacher Questionnaire" 

5 "Teachfer Self-Evaluation 
. ' Crt,teria: ^ Classroom 

Envaronmerit" 

6 "Sumnwry of Status on Guice 

Competencies" 



To b^ admi iri stered by the , - • 
. classroom teacher and completed 
,the pupils 

/a membprvor* members 'of the apiproved 
\va1 uatioovteam 

* - 

A11 members of the evaluation teaim- 

The classroom teacher completes own 
form " , 

The classroom teacher completes own 

'"•^ • • ■ ■ 

An memb^ of the evaluation team- 



7' "Long^Range Prescriptive . 
Plan Form" 

!8> ^ "Competency Prescription" 



v An mentoers of^ the .evalitetlqn team 



The <;1assyoofc teaclier and a member 
^ of the evaluation team 
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diagnosing , prescribing , implementing , managing , eval uating , humanizing , . ^ ^ 
and professional izing- . . ^ - - 

^ One source ofj|p1p was the Atlanta Currrcul urn Gui'de, another was t^ 
professionral experiences of the project' staff , and a third was the avail- 
able lists of teaching Competencies designed, for ather instrucjtional 
programs. A review of these various* sources yielUfeS the firs-t tentative 
list which, with the ^assistance of'thelCBE Center staff, was edited and 
classih'ed, then returned to the project staff for review and:such revTsTrrn- 
and reclassification as wer^eemed necessary. A fourth and fifth lists 
were developed after testing with 14 other pilot schools which jlfovlded 
input. The charfgest^made were trsetf-in completion of the Official competency 
list* which also included competency indicators and. In 1975, served as the - 
basis- for the development of inservice staff development activities to C^' 
' attain the competencies. - • c " 

During the 1974-75 school year, Guice faculty member^ demonstrated the 
seven cettegories/Of teaching competencies in ongoing classroom situations 
^ ' which were'videbtaped.and added to the bank of some two dozen videotapes 

and films prp^uced in relation to' Atlanta's Individualized Learning 
Program. / N 

Once ?taff develppment experiences were identified and the resoui^es 
lijsted f>6r such exp^iences,. the teachers concerned'themsel ves with plan- 
ning evaluation processes ^appropriate tQ a^ess^ing each cqmpetehcfy* An ^ 
evaluation packet (Figure /I) was developed, piloted the pt-oject staff, 
. anfl assessed during 1975-76. - r ^. 

Following the completion^ of .this project, a Vjepart listing all / 
competencies, activities, processes, a/id instruments was made to'^a^l^ 
funding 'sources and the^input was used by the Competency Based Edfcaition^ 
Center as inpyt to the^State of Georgia's movement toward building tether 
competency certification plans. The Atlanta School System has erganl/ed 
the jnateriaYs into, learning modul-es for teachers who 'iiave Identified their 
competency needs. In each major^area of competency the modules include: 

. ^ 1. Definition of competency - *^ . , ^ 

, 2. Indicators of competency * . 

^3. Staff development activities to buil^ competency • * ' 

4. Suggested resources to be use^ in building competency 

5. Suggested ways to evaluate attainment of the conpetency. ^ 



It is hoped that this plan will, serve as 4 support to the efforts b^Hig^ 
made to bring individualized staff development oppdrtunities to profes-lt 
sionals who are»*triving hard tO furnish meaningful, 3ndiv1~<lual jzed , 
learning experiences to Atlanta's students. * 

■ • COLLABORATION OF EDUCATION AGENCIES 

Preliminary planning activities rtonsisteditnainly of gettKg' agreement 
a^'..-,- among the three principal participants (Atlanta Public School s, Guice 

7- El^entary School, and the University of Georgia CBE Center) that they 
would undertake the project and make 'arrajig^ntsr , for the sequence 6f 
meeting&5sugges£ed l>y the original proposal . The Project Coordinator 
attended to these matters during the summer ^f 1973. Priqr approvaf and 
funding of the Georgia CBE Center had been obtained from the U.S. Office of. 
^ E'ducation by*Dr. Shearrorr in 1973. , , 
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Agireement dhiong^ the participants was a* relatively sijupl e^niattergjj^ All . 
except, the Guice School 'staff had been, alerted Dy their preJ Inindry^Kjree- 
ihent'to p^rt*icipate irr-the praject i*F the p/oposal xas, accepted. There- ^ j 
fore wfien the project wa's funded,, ttie Center^ Director contracted those 
who had" authoj^ized the proj,ect in its proposal /form, to be Certain they w^e 
still able to cooperate*. This group incljuded the Dean 'of -the College %f 
Education at th^ University of GeoVgia; Jthe Assistant Superintendent for 
Instructional Planning and Deyel opinetit, Atlanta Public SQhpol s;* jChe 
Director of Staff Development for ^the' Atlanta Public Sch()ols; and the 
Superintendent of the geographic ar*ea in wjiich- Guice School is located. ^ 
As Guice 'School had been one of the pilot school designate^ of the . 
Atlanta Public Schools, the, principal arranged for a staff nigeting during 
which -the matter was broughi jDefore the classroom ^teachers to determihe the 

^.extent of t-heir interest. Af this ineeting the pl-ans were explained to the. 
teachers and discussr^d by theA, a-nd t^ein agreement tQ participate was ob- 
tained. . ^ . 'I * , > 4 
; When, the funding for fne USOE projetj^el c^-^y the Georgia Center for 
Competency Based Edu^^t^dn ran out, the AtTant>.Project Coordi/iator ap- 
proached the Dir^cjtor of .Program and Staff Developiffjpnt of the Georgia State 
Department of ^ Muca ^n buri^ 197,4-75 and 5^ex:ured fi'nancial assistance to 
pay stipends toAp^.^af f 'for Saturday meetings. Assistance froin the 
Georgia Departitient of Education was continued durtnj 'the following-year, 
through* the Atlanta Public Schools* allocation of funds^for staff 
development. - * ' J* " ' . - 

All. materials developed were uti"^'zed ,thfoagKQut the Atlanta Sc+iool 
System, the iJni versity of Georgia, awi the -Georgia State Department of 

- Education; they also were f^rntshed to the U.S.* Of fife of Education. 

An alternative learning route used tty tjhe , Guice staff to accomplish 
several objective's in 'implementation ^s a IWsit or vlsi^ts to ^the Atlanta' 
Area Teaqhers' Center at Mercer U/Jlvei!^ity , -WiicK had been planned and 
d^yeloped with Input -by APSii^mb^s. of the^ulce Competencies Project 
staff. The tfeachers who^wTived pre^riptions related to pr^vfdiog 
alternative Ifearningf^Voutes foun3 time, at the Cefiter to glean -ideas ar¥l , 
make instructional games and materfagls to - use in individualizing. ^ 
instruction. Following* this exp^ienge, teachers saw Yhe Teachers* Center 
'as a , viable resQurce for stvimula^ing teachers to interact with-other , 
teachers in sharing .expertise anid'ideas^ and as ajocus ftr esoteric 
materials developments These exj>erieilices *have led to much wider Dse of tHe 
Teachers' Center, sponsored by- the Atlanta Area Teachers Educatidnal ' ^ 

, Service. , ' ' 

. ^ PfteBLEMS \ ^ * 

. • „ . ' ^. . ^ ' 

• ^Pr^lem: Jeachers in the beg1nnir\g were ^skeptical that the ^ 
eval uation data gathered might be usTed tjy adhii ni strati ve, personnel as a 
detennifiler pf pei^fonnance, wi thout the^pemission' or even the knowledge ofj 

* the teachers. . . , ' ^ - ^ 

• Solution : The design of the teacher competency process incorporating 
the assessrjent bf peer, self, and others is an outgrowtFi -of the indiVldu- 
alired instructional design for pufyls in >the,AtlaAta Public Schools. Its 

^ p.urpose' is to give direction to the continuous personal and professional 
gwwth qf^the individual teacher.* • ^ - . . 



•'"'^Evaluations wh.idh result from this des.lgnare^ evidence of * the teacher's 
commitment to growth and^will be made avail able'- tp^whoever is know! e<lgeabTe 
about ^the indivi-dual ized curriculum and\ mutually acceptable-^ to 'the teacher 
and the administratis and supportive leadership staff (principaj, sele^eci^ 
persons actively involved in th^ individual i:y||^ pVocess, peers^ parentsy | 
and/or , students). * ^ '# i - 

Competencies! regtii ring a plan for sel f^imprpvement will be identified 
and decisions mace for th^ <leve1 opment^nd imffi einentation of the, self- 
improvement program. The teacher and/specified evaJuators, 'following the 
Teacher^s Individualized* Learni ng Model (Figure 2)^ will determine the 
extent of p|ogress toward the objectives. This; learning s^uence pi art will 
be placed in the teacher's school file and will serve as a record of^ 
professional .growth. ^ 
^ ' \ ^ ; . * ^ . 

t Problem : 'Teachers suspeQted that their'd^rect input would not be. 
fully Valued and used per 5e in the products of the project.' 

• Sol ution > The Steering Committee was not fully, aware of, this - ^ • 
attitude until the writing of the f>rst 'sefc of competency statemepts,^ n 
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which leachers 'coul d see their exact stat^«5en_ts_dboti't,jndigatars of 
competency.' The test of sincerity 'had' been, tnet unknOwi_ngly , and th^ 
teachers continued to grov* ir> confidence as t^ey sr^w tJieir input i|S(5d and\ 

• Problem : Sharping of i^ocesses- and progress of. the project "with other 
school staffs whu:h ¥fere implanting curri^culum wa^s^entified as a ' 
problem. • ^ * . . i ' ^ ' 

• Solution : Resource Teachers/Supervisors charged to work y^ith all 
staffs impl emehtiag cufi^iculum were kept informed and involved in actual 
operation of the competendies project. They in turn suppl ied* input and . 
carr'ied. feedback from .ttie project to all school staffs. - 

* Second", television programs and video cassettes that were made provided 
overviews of progress and demonstrations of the competencies to all . 
interested persons^nd to the 1-ay, public. 

• Problem : _ School administrators are concerned with teachers* being 
out pf classrooms for professional activities during tht school day and/at . 
having supply (substitute) teachers fill In. ' ^ < * , 

Solution : All of these mee,tings tp plan and de\^lop were* held 
'^outs'ide school timej sttcH as late, afternoons and evenings, and Saturday 
-^seminars for which teachers received a small stipend. 

- ■ '( • 

' • " GOVERNANCE ' ^ 

GovernanceUecisions were made by the Executive Committee (composed of - 
the^ Director of tlie Georgia CBE Center, the Atlanta Project Coordinator,' 
and the Principal of Guice Elementary School), with input from the 
paretic i pa nt^ in each institution involved. The quality of the butdbit of 
this, project, however, depended oa the energy, enthusiasm, and patience 
demor^trated by all involved st^ff members of. the institutions, partic- 
ularly of, Guice Elementary School . ^ ' * 'V 

The funtiamentfiil decisions made are listed here as the most importan*r-^ 
concerns of the parties involved. , ; ' . * 

1. /There wouVd be provisions to release individual teachers 
> occasionally from their teaching assignments so that tfiey cauld 
participate in the teacher education program development * 
activities. ^ . ^ ^ 

When suppTy teachers were u$ed, the CBE Center bi/dgat would pay for 
their services. . 

3. The^CBE Center budget would also absorb all honoraria and travel 
expen.ses not normally expended by the Atlanta Public Schools for » 
curriculum- development and supervisory activities undertaken. 

» ' *^ 

4. Woak sessions requ-iring total involvenient of the Guic^ school staff 
- ' woqld be held on Saturdays, and staff members vould refceive an 

fjpnrorarium or stipend. t ^ ' 



• FUNDING ^ ' . . • 

Fundrhg resources utilized in development of t\a5hing competencies I" 
'consisted of both actual and in-kind contributions: ' ^ 

1973- 74 • . . ' 

University of Georgia Centy for , Competency BSised Education. . 
shared resources from the^fSOE Project (C6G-0-71 -1076) to funcf 
•^stipenfls for, Guice teacher's and the ECD staff to, * ^ , 

meet on Saturdays; cost of a retreat; and services of 
an APS Program Coordinator (1/8 time). ' - * $7,500 

Atlanta Public Schools supplied in-kin.d contributions ' ' 

of. the Eleftientary Curriculum staff during work days; 
meeting space; and a small amount of duplicating^ 
services* ^ ^ 

University of, Georgia supplied in-kind contributions of 
the time of a graduate student; faculty consultants for 
technical assistance; and dupVicating and printing / 
services, 

1974- 75 \ ' , - 

Unlversity^of Georgia furnished funds for >2 videotapes and 

the services '.(1/8 time) of the APS Pfograra Coordinator. 3,540 

* — \ . ' 

Georgia State Departmeat of Education worked out. a shared 

plan with Project Success, an APS Title III Project, to i ^ ' 

provide stipends for*6aturday service of APS, staff. / ' *\ 3^000 

V ' ) 
University .of Georgia supplied in-kind contributions of the 
time of a graduate student; faculty consultants for technical * 
advice; use Of.a videotape recorder; ^nd an operator to record - 
twjBlve teaching demonstrations. 

Atlanta Public Schools gave in-kind contributions of ECD 
personnel time, TV production and programming time, and some 
duplicating services. •* • ' 

1875-76 ^ ' ♦ * 

Georgi4;SJate Departmpfit of Education funded (through, the 

Atlanta Public Schools Staff Development Ponds) assistance 

Hith instructional materi^s, print^ing, day-by-da^y supply 

for teachers, and consuHative services. 2,780 

Atlanta Publi^ Schools^ gave_jn-kind contributions of staff 
• time at 1 ocal/ scKool , area, and central levels; duplicating 
services; anil meeting space. 



1976-77 , ' . ^ \ ^ ^ 

Atlanta Public Schools gave In-kind contribution/ of staff 
time and printing services/- ^ * * 

SUMMARY: ^Tha total x:ash outlay of funds by the U.S\ 
Office of ^ducation, University of Georgia,' and Georgia . ' 

St^te Department of Education was: ' r $16,820 

Obviously, the in-kind contributjons .of the -Unive^ity of Georgia and 
--Atlanta Public Sthbols would amount/ to a far greater oost than the cash 
butlay represents. , ^ 



PROJECTIONS FOR FUTURE^USE 

Future use of products from the competency project is being planned 
with Atlanta Elementary Resour'ce Teachers, who work directly- with the * 
approximately 3,600 teachers in -bII 105 elementary schools. These resource 
teachers' were -invalvfed in and/or were kept Informed during the development 
process and therefore feel commitment to uie what they helped to create. ' 

The Elementary Education staff has reorganized the products of the 
project in such a way that- modules have been developed for each se^f 
competencies: diagnosing, prescrit?ing, implementing, managing, evaluating^, 
humanizing, and personalizing. A teacjier who is'diagnosed as needing to 
work on a certain competency can move into that particular modul^ and 
proceed at his or her own piacfei in this way, we are providing aft individ- 
ualized learning ojpportunity for that teacher, just as^we ask the teacher 
to provide for students. - Jt - 

The Atlanta Staff Development Dep>jA|nt has received reports of 
project activities and .the products •creTOd, so that the resoures can be 
fully utilized in offering inservice opportunities to all Atlanta teachers. 

It is hoped tha^ project products, dissentinated to all agencies ^nS ^ 
institutions involved in the Atlanta Competencies for Imprl ementing 
Individualized Learning Proj||t, will be used appropriately by each to 
builcj competencies in such a ?lay that both teadhers and students will ' 
realize their full potential. ' 
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'■' THE ONIVERSITY IMSE^ICE • 
TEACHER EDUCATION NETWORK 

'Bei:rttj,B. Sehanth 



The University Inservice Teac^ier Educatioa Metvfcrk (UITEN) is a 
collaborative* effort by the Schaol District of Philadelphia, Federafion -of 
Teachers, 4^hil adelpTiia Association of School Administrators, and 
institutions of h-igher education-^-Beayer College, Cheyney Sta^e College^ 
The Pennsylvania State University,- Temple University, ¥tllanova University, 
and West 'CKers?ter State College. '' The network is administered f)y a Board of 
Directors representative of the constituent. groups, with ^members 
responsible for obtaining "atyhome" agireements V^^om their^ respective 
. organizations *and/or institutions. ^ 

• UITftJ courses are offered in one of the School Districts of . * 
Phil^^Tphia's ten centers offering full inservice courses^ UITEN graduate 
.<ilevel courses ma;^ be applied to pennanent certification. Master's 
Equivalency decrees. Master's degrees, and Master's Plus Thirty Credits.. 
Teachers currently matriculating in graduate programs must consult their - 
advisors to determine if these credits are applicable to their specific 
programs. Participating i nsti^utions.f*ij|ve ^reed to acfcept UITEN courses, 
as transfer credit ioto graduate progr!^ns; however, succe»<^l completion 
of UITEN coarses. does not guarantee e^try into graduate programs. 



- \ 
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NETWORK BEGINNINGS-, 

. \x\ 1972, 30 Intermediate Units (lUs) were established in Pennsyivania! 
Philadelphia ts the only school district that is also a self -contained 
Intermediate Unit. ' . • . ' . , 

Under the -sjtrong leadership of the school system and supported by the 
Federation of Teachers and Association of School Administrators, , 
Philadelphia's ILf developed an active and aggressively productive Inservice 
Council tjjat designe^ and approved free inservice courses for professional 
school personnel .: the, state, in turn, by approving these coui^se offerings," 
also accepted 18 semester hours, of Inte^tSnediate Unit credit (of the 36 
semester hours required) as appl icable to a Master's Eijuij/alency degree; 18 
Semester hours of credit werp also needed from on^' or several highv 

' edeication institutions offering graduate credit. In Philadelphia,' the 
salary scales for -Master's Degj;^ and Master's Degree Equivalency are the 
$ame. The state had thus reestablished its right to credential teachers by 
awarding a Master's Equivalency certificate directly 'to teachers Who - 
submitted transcripts of college and Intermediate Unit credits. 

Philadelphia's free inservice courses quickly -girtned in popularity as 
ten^nters for inservice. education were established in public sclk)ols 
aci^s. jfche city. Registrations overflowed and teachers we/e tur.ned\aWay as 
-coursers Vapidly filled. Inservice survey data from the period 1973-1976 
indicated th^t 88 percent of the teachers who took inservic^ c6urses 
tespflnded positively when asked if the courses we# meeting^thetr expressed 

. needs. '--^ * ' • . , 

" ^ - . / 
Betty S. SdkoAt?. ia Project Director of the Univereity Inservice Teaaher^ 
-^dMtation mtwork, J^iJ^adelphia, Pe^ylVtxnia. 
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The cdncept of teachers teaching teacher^ is indeed not new. Public ^ 
school districtSt have' historically engaged in inservice education. 'This 
coordinated, statewfde effort leading to certification with little direct 
collegiate \input, hoWever, exercised a'shift in control artd was viewed with, 
a jaundiced-eye by most collegiate .institutions, ^Col leges' which .for years 
had recomhiertded teacfiers for certification thrftfigh thetr oWn state-ap;^roved 
graduate programs leading to Master*? degrees, a ad with it the addi;:ional 
financial remuneration in salary -to the recipient, felt threatened,. 

Typically, colleges, had provided a variety of inservice opportunities 
for school pj^rsonnel "in the field." Sometimes courses wer% scheduled in 
response to a| specificjregue'st for a specific professor for a Specific 
population inl a specif iclot^itlon.' More generally, one or several colleges 
offered courses appealing to Abroad population of students from a variety 
of locations; ajifl taught by adjunct faculty in a pre-approved location; 
However, the most extensive inservice programs ^were offered on cpJIege 
campuses, with teachers attending evening or summer classes. It*becaihe- 
^apparent to college personnel involved in' both Ititermediate Uait Inservice 
Councils and collegiate courses that perHaps collej^s neede^l to examine a 
new delivery system of cooperation be.tween institutions in specific 
geographic areas to provide better service for school* personnel. 

In spring 1973, personnel of fourteen area colleges and sMx Fnter- ' 
mediate Unit directors were invited to Temple University for a luncheon ' - 
meeting to discuss the status and future plarvs of the Intermediate Units in 
the- metropolitan area with regard to the delivery of inservice education to 
teachers and how they viewed coT-^igiate participation*' A series, of 
meeti^ngs j'nvol ving the State Department of Education, teacher orgarf- 
izations,. and school administra.tbrS were scheduledXo discuss poss-ible 
-cooperation i/i develbpfng an insfervice model. 



COMMITMENT TO COLLABORATION 

By fall 1974 it was evi'dent t^t in order ^o es^tablish a firm com- 
mitment between colleges of teacher education interes'ted in developing a 
network system of inservice education, we needed to develop operational 
guidelines and target dates for nweting thein, and to identify a specific 
target population- that could be /financially and organizationally supportive 
of the plan. As the meeti.ngs progressed^ many institution^ were interested 
in the developing plans, but some withdrew from' the planning because they 
were unable to meet .the demands of the , agreed-upon timfe^ The Philadelphia. 
Intermediate Unit was immediately supportive and had tne available re- 
sources and flexibility to initiate- the opeiing of a pilot, center. There- 
fore it was agreed that, although the other five lUs were friterested in 
future participation, the Philadelphia lU would become the active planning 
group. * _ 

A3 4 result, UlTEN became official when a letter^ of commitment was re- 
ceived from six college dearis, each naming a representative to the 
newly-established Board of Directors. Subsequently the Philadelphia 
Federation named five representatives, the. Association of School 
Administrators three representiatives, the Philadelphia School District , 
three representatives, and the Pennsylvania Department of Education as- 
signed a regigiwl Intermediate' Unit representative.. The commitment by 




all parties "was to one year of planning, 1975-76, an4--upoo review of the 
agreements formuUted-ran operational pilot center during 1976-77. 

Recognizing ^he educational nrerit of this endeavor, the WilTian^ Perin 
Foundation of Philadelphia awai^ded a small grant for the development of 
thi's network. 'This grant, for b.oth planning^ and Jiiiplementat1on,^ade It 
tJbssifele for the Board of Directors to hold all-day workshop sessions, em- 
ploy »a graduate assistant for a two-year period, and staff the center ^^ur- 
ing its initial year with a Center Director .who was responsiblje to the 
Board. Coming at a critical time in the process, these funds provided ad- 
ditional services that >^oul'd not hfBve been readily available from existing 
budgets. The grant,, however. In no way. covered the many '^flours spent by, , g 
both Board members and colleagues they inv6Vved in the process, nor the f 
costs of publicity aRd mailing expende,d by th^ School District of 
Philadelphia and the Federation of Teachers. 

The six cotleges formulating the UITEN rej^esented the state college 
system (2) ^ land-grant (1), state-related (1 ), private .(1) , .and ^ 
private-parochial (1) types of iristitu'tidns. Although there were broad 
gaps to bridge in the policies, operational ^modes, and finances of the 
instituti6ns, the commitment to establish aa operational network, was 
stro^ng. ^ , ' , 

Perhaps the greatest strength was the personal cdmjnitment of the re- 
presentatives from the organizations and institutions involved. They de- ^ 
veloped not only a trust relationship and comradeship, but a strong belief 
that problems' arising could be resolved to the benefit of a^l constituent 
groups. . . ^ 

Planning' the Network • 

• The first areas of negotiations 'tackle<H>y the Board concerned ; 
finance^, structure of the organization, transfer and acceptance of 
Kistitdxional credit, course offerings, calendar, and development of the. 
center. Directors had the responsibility of involving additional rep- 
resentatives from tteir ^i/)st1tutions In tfte meet|^s when special exper< 
tlse^was needed, , and ^rforming all the necessary liaison relationships on 
their individual "hotn^i front." Renegotiation sessions were commonplace 
until a consensus c6uld eventually be reached. ' 

Workshop days were extremely helpful in expediting planning. Goals 
,were established prior- to the workshop day. Work* sessions were developed' 
for specific tasks and at tlie end of tb^ day a consensus session was'held. 
Those items on which, cons^ensus could nqt be reached were identified and a 
strategy for resolving dffferences was developed. . Tasks were then assigned 
accordingly so that Items might bfe renegotiated where necessary before the 
next meeting. As institutional problems 'were bafed, wide differences were 
uncovered. Tuition rates, transfer credits accepted, credibility of 
off-campus credit, registration procedures and fees, assignment of faculty 
were all areas of conflict. 

The overriding goal was to maintain the Identity of the Individual 
institutions while developing a cooperative framework of operation that 
would provide* a high quality pf Inservlce education to teachers. We were 
not Interested 'In es^tabtlshlng additional administrative structure but 1n- 
ste^id a vehicle^. thaft would feed directly back Into the exIsting^ structures 
of "eacK fnStltutton c^nternjed with inservice edutatlon. ""In order to^s- 
sure an orchestration of efforts that woul (fj^atisfy the needs of the 



constituent groups involved, a considerable amourrt of time was devoted to* 
establishing institutional agreeiDents. Although sorne unwritten, operational 
agreements were assumed, the following- agreements were mandatory: 

- \ *=1. Institution§'woul d^maintain UITEN-fees at or near $43 peV credit. 

# *' < ' . 

2. Each institution would offer a minffhum of one graduate cour^se each 
semester ^disregarding traditional , enrol liTieht numbers). 

3. UITEN courses offered wotSld be transcripted by each institution 
as graduate credit and be accepted by Network^ institutions'. 

4. Each institution wouTa provide personnel for advising and pre-r 
registering students at the pilot center. ' 

5. Course selections /or center (based on a needs assessment 
administered by the lU) would be decided' by the' colleges submitting 
to the Board of Directors courses they were prepared to offer.- The 
floard would then select the courses to be offered so that UITEN and 
lU courses did not compete with one another for the same time slot 
and a variety of course offerings would be assured. The Boar^d. 
could also limit the number of courses offered by instil tutions as, a 
total group or by individual institjjtions. ; * ' 

• ' * - ' ^ 

6. All courses offered would described in competency-based terms,, 
with students having access to' the competencies to be learned.; * 

EstabVi^jTjng a^P^^t Center - i ^ . ' ^ 

The second plj^ of planfiing involved adrrririi strati ve/management 
agreements necessary to operate a pilot center. * ' 

MartiTi Luther King High School was sel^t^d because of its size, 
accessibility to school personnel, strqng administrative support, and 
current desi^ation as an Inti&rmediate Unit Center. ^ ' 

The UITEN Board of Directors estabTished a position f6r the 1976-77 
academic year of Center Director*, who woulil be an employiee of that^Board and 
responsible for .the administration of the UITEN program at the hit(b schdil. 
The Bo^rd determined the criteria f^r selection, conducted the written an(i> 
oral interviews, and mad^. the fi«a1 selection of a director, ih spring 1976. 

Evaluating the. Pilot .ErogN^am . . ' , J ^ ^ ^ 

The third planning task was to establish criteh^ for ass«sing thi''"" ^ 
pilot program. ^ ^> ^ > 

. The UITEN Board, with the consultant help of- two researcher^, one from 
the. School District of Philadelphia and the other from Temple Univgrjtity - 
developed the following evaluation procedures: 

1. Evaluation forms adf?inistered to the students oyjITEN courses that 
would assess the appropriateness of courses offered 

2. Evaluation by students of the predetermined competencies of 
each course and their application in the field 
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. >^ • : - ' ' ; . ■ . * ^ ^ 

3, Evaluatibri forms, adrainfstered to students enrolled in UIT£N 
' ^ courses, that assessed the manageinent of^the center and services 
^ ^ ' such as registration and advising provided to them 

, 4. ; EvalMdtion of the UITEN project by the Board ot Directors / ' 

5. Eya Illation of thf(fUIT£N project by local and national groups. 

The UITtNt center at Martin Luther ICwigTHigh School opened in SepJ^ember 
1976. During the first year of^operatioiir IHTEN of fered 25:graduate 
courses with an enrollment of 52j5 students. ^ Concurrently the PliTTadelpffta 
WJ Qffef ed 40; inseoUpe courses with' 1 ,130 teachers enrolled at the Martin 
Uither King Center. Citywide, lU centers offered 89 courses with 3,616 
enrolled. ^ ^ ^ ^ - * \ . 



EARLY ^OIFffdULTIES ^ ' ' ' ' 



0 ^ - 

Unforeseen problems hampered the trial year.^ The energy crisis in 
.January two days j)r;ior to Registration at -the 4^nter closed the.scHbol and 
changed' the registration site-^ • Classes were ifecheduled and student 
registrations "iaccepted when, Martin LutheV- Kingf^igh School, reopened tw^ 
weeks later for the firt class session; 'Therefore, a 35 percent. i'ncrewB ^" 
in 'enrolment resulted Instead of a^projected SOpercertt increase o^, fall 
tUTEN^rl&ai strati on. . , 

^ec^jSe of a drastic last-mintkte cutback in the 'projected Philadelphia- 
Summer School lU budget,' UITEN of fewd only six Of/the planned 16 courses • 
in an alternative site (Rho^des Middle School) to .4 total bf 160 teachers^ 
Philadelp'hia liJ offered 15 cours:es^to 600 teachers at the ^me^site. 

in spite of these diff iculties,^:evaluations of the UITEN DVoi^t Wfef*^ 
highly .favorable. . \ 4^ ^ "^^.^ . . ^ ' 

^ Svaluatio.ns fiy" the s-tudents indicate that courses offered by illTEN af-e 
A^iewed positively. Courses were-seen'.asj|Fausing ^a demortstr^bl e,- change iji - 
•teach^ing behavior in their cliissrooms. Student response#.stated that active 
participation during their class sessions provide<l. specif: i^i^^ctiorjal 
techniques and the development of specific sh'lls that the^^ffyturn ^ 
utilized io their teaching, i^fnsiqht was, gainVd-into a^^ar'fety oV 



philosophical -practical approafl|ie<\to^achfii|wth«'doW§^ a the .i 
resultant student behavior^. •The. majority cH^tudent^ stated that we 
advertise^ descriptions of the courses were r^^ected in content prVsented 

■ and that presti'ted course competencies were' 0dr^sed. ^J^p ^ " 

, The eyaluaCion'bj^ the Bpard of Directors wJs eStremely, pbslt'ive. llf 
members irTdi^cated that they cansidei^ed'the Networic imjjortant and; felt it* 

•wds' essential to, find. a way to keep it opecatf6ri5Hk'^,rThereforflj^&ce 
fundii»g *rfas,a m^jor issue/col le^e? committed ir(jl^'^)mry^^ifm nim^^ \ 
operational monies that woiild penitlt'a one-year extension? of tht^oje»t' 

.^^^This njeans th^t cut;rent|je**>4. Network and the Board of Bire^W^s are 
ofcMtional. The r? .is no fundi nf^r.ei=.ther a graduate Assistanir pr a . 
cen^- director. Howevary the "minirttal tudget provides for absolute 
essentials that^cannot be covered wftJhiifHwtividual iz€d*iftstit»itfdha] 
buoget^ For example, the UITEN Bbard bf . Directors decfded to print a 
brochure. describing- the program arid Tisting^course offerings .and 
preregi strati^ procedures. \ » . - «» 
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' ^ -PLANS FOR' PHE VUTURE _ ^ 

Several, ^xfwostons are conceived as beirrg . important fqr t^heyoture. - • 
Two majar^eas are improved counseling for students and expanded "course 
foniiat* * ^ 

InserviceTducation demands a special type of coDnsel ing not yet 
developed: Teachers need to be able to. mdKe judgments on how' to diagnose/ 
their teacJ^g problems and where to find appropriate help. 'Since 
i^rtservice e^catiolrls so fragmented at jfresent,, teachers 'now fesor^ to 
current Intermediate Unit offerings pr college catalpgs" for information; 
they receive little or np direction if they do not' matricul ate in a 
specific prograitw^ Therefore the.Ne^^ork will design and fmplenfent a system 
that w,il1 provide ^in4ivi dual counseling and ajlvising, and_also wiTl/give 
fefedbad^for tourse Offerings. . - ' . 

Jhe ^Jfatdi tiqpal approach- -three '^^tli t courses fiieerting once a week for 
.15 weeks*— wll.l be s'uppLeinented by the fur^r development pf alternative 
\:ourse sti!ucj^res: weekend .courses, block, seminar .sessions, itidivldual ^ ^ 
classroom counseling with seminars as 5i year-long experience, combining the 
teaching efforts of the I/Ctenneditte Unit and teacl^er edj^ation ^J? 
institutions in^fcljntter teachi ng -of subject and/or skills. An e^i^H ^^1% 
-be made to identify special ^lls of instructors from different 
institutions a-nd interface th^ into one or sever^rl' course offering 

ThB Network propfis'es to^ explore bro^^ populations concerned with t+ie 
teaching process • ^ ^ "^^-t ^--i y' 

• Paraprofessionals—sych as ||^ISr|^idds, home-school opor^i actors , , 
and^nonteaching as.^'starfts, ' 41^ \ ^ ^ ] 

^ , . ^ . . , ^ . ^. • ; 

• Parents--wJi9 want 'to develop slciTts *needed to helj)^ their/ children at 
hoite^or who'iflay want to e)^terHl thejr education and entrance into* . 
^--'-^s* fields? . ' , • * ^ • 

ness and 1n(ltr*tny--wi thin these oVganizations.is a wide rang^ of 
fiersonne^ who already conduqt. extensive adutt education »progP4jns. 
Bujl^ines^^Smd industry pier^sonnel ar^. highly skilled technicians in the 
^jK:ess'%l te(jhniques Currently used to provide specif ic skills ^ 
Piping, ^ut-may lack a baclcground 'in the skills and methodology of 
the teaching prpcess, * ; / , ^ 

Ot;^.er professional s--RorTt^ching professionals have expressed a need 
for educatioral renewal* Nursed and administrators ha^^en 
n'egleoted in\j||i§t i niseri^C|j|^grajnSVto^ date/ yet >iave 
r major- impart on studefib^Cwxhin the system. • • • 




• RESIDENCY IN _EflUCATION— AN EVOLUTIONARY NOTION 

Paul Mi Allen, C. F. Cavdinell, . 
and Jcomi E. Fvaaiev 

On January 7, 1974, the Arizcyia -State Board of Education stuijned 
.educators by a total >y unexpected mandate 'el imi nating the fifth-year or 

Masteh's degree requirement for permanent teacher c^ertif ication* The * 
, Board's statement called for a two-year supervised internship to »^ep]ace 

advapced collie. work: ' * ^ 

"The Stat6 BoaVd . . . issues a tempo^^ry certificate which js 
valid for two years ajid flon-renewable, designed to provide for 
professional improvement needs of the young developing professionals. 
During this two-year intern -program, the teacher will have available 
the expertise of the district and the tea/:her trainijtg instftution. , 
Stfccessful ^'completion of four semesters of an intern program will 
. culfninate in a distric.t^nd- university recomrondation^ of a bas;ic 
j . certificate. The-instructional programs may include: 
.1 ' , ' r 
\- L_ , Conference after observations' ^ ^ " 
1 1.** "Informal discussions with^local unmrsity experts 
III. Evening and summer seminars 
, IV. .Content course ><ork * • 

V. Reading assignments 
• VI. .Independent projects providing individual" instruction to 
concentrate off ^/fidivi dual needs 
VII. Other instructional programs. 

"Each teaeh^ edcfCation institution is requested to submit to the 
Starte goard *of *Educatiort a two-year jntern program for consideration 
and eventual approval *by .the State Boar^ of Education." ' 

. ' ' OESIGNINS THE iiJTERN PROGRAM ' . • 

- In August 1974, a corr^ortium of Arizona's three state universities 
began designing an internship" responsive to the^Cnigmatic State Bbard 
mandate-.. TFie State Board supplied neither further explahati on nor a i 
timetable' for implementation. The entire cpncept was nfew toVthe itate. 
Serious problems of both philosophy and^structure arose at nearly e^^ery * 
session;)design efforts spluttered. The questions r^uiring answers in 
Ari^M^eVe: * ^ i • 

\. Who should' develop and govern ''a revised teacher education and 
"^ti^rtif icatiofr p^^ogram?, ' - ^ ^ 

^ ri. What should \ teacher internship look 'like? , * ' 



^uT^. ,Allen^ is ^Prc^eeeov of Education at ^t/ife Univeveity -of Arizona, 
Tuc&on; C. F CavdinslJiJ;^ Aesoaiate Profeeeov vf Education at Norths 
'Ai^izona and Jamee.E. Fr^iev ie Profeeeov of 

Education a^9iff^tzona Stat^Univeveity^^Tempe* # A. . 
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III. -Structural questions encounter-etf: 




^ a- What should be the rationale* for ajt internship? "O?^^ 
It^a residency? ^ ' ^ . ' ^ T 



b. Win cpllegial governance be possible? 

c. Where should funds originate? 

Who shouVd develop and govern a revised teacher edka tlon AND certification 
program? . ' '. '■ ^ ' ■■ ' — 

The nagging que^Hjdn of who will develop' and govern teacher education 
and certification led the University Consortium to broaden its membership 
^to include representaftiv^s of: . ' i , 

Arizona Education Association ^ ' 

Arizona Federation of Teachers 

Arizona School Administrators, Inc. ' , 

Arizona School Boards Association ' 
Arizona State Departinpnt of Education , ^ . . ■ ' ^ 

Arizona State University / , 
Northern Arizona University #i 

University of Arizona • - ' ■ : 

First and second year teachers. >■' '. " ' . • * ' 

* ' • ; - ; . * 

The broadened Consor^tium was cljarged- to increase the/pf fpctSvenes's and 
professionalism of begihning teachers through^d*si^gn of |n internship 
program building on the nonnal four-year teacfber tra ining -program , of the 
state. Just as impressive as vWWtask >itsel,f ^was the fact *that thfese ' ■ « 
diverse groups had never sat down together to attack subh-.a cHtical issue*. 
This Consortium, led by three university nfa^uUy member's fJelega ted, for the * 
task, met over an 18-month period ta "develop conaj^nsus'as to what an " 
internship should be. ^ ■ - . . . 



What should a teacher int er^iship look like?' ! * 

^ •,• 

The Globe Public SchooVs approached tfl'e Con sor.tfiim tt) -request that they'~^ 
be the test site for a pilot program i n Wh1^|f|he 'thVep litiiversitves woul d '* 
collaborate on a. model delivery system for^-smfid tovns or rural area's 
remote from the universities' campuses. This jConsorJium iroject emphasized 
the, professional ization of the teacher and thfe' deve^OI^^n^• of a two-year 
presidency program for beginning teachers. ' . . 

The State Board's desire to improve instruction in Arizona schools 
through changing teacher behavior differs from Qtljer frojects. Many have - 
sought to improve instruction through changing the teacher preparation 
coursework and programs; or installing^^ classroom^urWtala changes. By and 
large, they failed because the^r did not , include compone/it?* stre'ssi ngj. * 
teacfier, behavior change. The new tekhel^sagram focuses on helping the 
-beginning teacher change classroom behavior. 

Areas neodiflg improvement areWdentlfied cooperatively with the' new- 
teacher. Intervention to help the new J^eacher in the areas of*his or her-" 
concern is coordinated by the Consortium work team. Individual pro-ams # * 
are builton the identified neejs of the new teachers*and provided ni Glob* 
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by university teacher education persi)nne1 wbrking ttjraf team of lojMl^ 
administrators, educational support personnel, and a "t^.Wng teacher." 
f TheJielping teachers a^ the key to. the teacher em becoming a 
'^self-renewing, -cooperative program. ^ Tf^ese experien^o^^acliers expressed 
interest in ^ss^isting their new colleagues and we/JpfepseV+ndi^ by 
, tl>e t^w teachers frojn an approved pox)l of helptTig^^4l^fehers.^ Yet despite 
; theif;; interest, experience, and proximity to the new teacher, the helping 
teachers^ found helping the new teacher a difficult task. Helping teacher 
evalualtiQ.ns ot the, first pil,ot\year reyealed they^ needed specific and * 
sequential intervention programs to help new teacher s .^^-Tja^re fore ; the * ^ 
Consortiwv work 'teaift planned a sequetice of actiJ^ tie$|pi^the second test 

year. 0^'^^ / . ,V" ' 

*^£e first activity was a preschool worksTiop, at which helping teachers 
were pa>i;ed off with, new teachers for 'explaining the school routines 'and 
the "a^mki^strivta." This initial activity .was successful two ways: it 
was a comfortable role for the helping te^er to be explaining job* 
conditfbhs, and it. provided' security for the new teacher in kn'owing the 
school's expectations. , • 

The second activi^ pi anned was for.th^e Helping teacher to explore 
^'survival skills" with the new teacher. Knowing, that failure to develop 
rapport with s.tudents, lack of classrqpm organization, and lack of 
classroom cohtrol/Sind discnpHne are the major reasons that new teachers 
are not rehired, the helping teachers contentrated o'n. these , skills. Help 
in selecting and obta^ng curriculum resourcel was^ajso provided. 

When npw^ teachers were securely 'established in their teaching 
situations—able to live' within, the organizational structure, maintain* 
classroom discigjine, organize instruction--they sougW^-ta improve their 
knowledge baseband teaching skll 1 s. At this pointy. the third and fdurth 
activities planned for helping teachers were^;^p evaluate new teaching 
behavior and then offer constructive criticisii'and h^elp. In practice, 
however, the program bogged down at- this point* Both resident teachers and 
helping teachers tomplained^Bplack of a specific program to folTovf;' 

. In response to this expred^d need, an evaluation. system based on*the 
nine most promising teaching behaviors identified by Rosenshine^ was, 
designed for the Globe project. The research identified nine variables of 
teacher behavior which -are the most promising avenues for improving pupil . 
achievement: ' ' ^ 



1. Clarity of ^teacher's presentation 

2. Variety of teachenrinitiated activities , 

3. Enthusiasm of the -teacher ' ^ , . ' 

4. ^- Teacher emphasis on learning arid achievement 

5. Avoidance ^f extreme ^^rftic ism 

6. Positive responses to'pupils 

. 7. * Pupil opportunity to \earn criterion materials ^ 

8, Use of structuring comments by the teacher 

9*. Use. of multiple levels of questions or cognitive discourse. 

V 



1 Barak Rosenshine. "Teach^Cpmpetencj. Research." In: Robert Hous^ton, 
ed. Competency Assessme nt ^ M^p^ ^ch, and Evaluation . WasfHngton,' D.C.: 

' ' nl|e ' — 



American Association of Colllfes for Teacher Education, 1974. ' pp. 138-55. 



Five closely related data-gathering^ procedures have evoilved: (a) 
observations of teachers in the classrooni; \t)) analyses of audiotapes of 
the interns' classes, (c) post-obser*vatton and/br post-tape analysis 
intervi'ewsi witH interns, (d) ij=^tern teacher diary of instructional 
strategies, and (e) pupil reactions to teacher effectiveness. Each of 
these procedures is- specifically, related to one jor more of the nine 
variables: " - - . I ^ - ' ' ' ^ 

Variable Relerted Procedure 

1 pupil feedback , . 

2 interview, teacher diary 

3 J- p up il^ feedback 

4 pupil feedback, observatiop and tap^ analyst^ 

5 classroom observation and tape analysis 

6 ,classro6i5 observation and tape analysis 

7 pupil feedback, intierview, teactier diary 

8 , observation and tape analysis • ^ 

9 classroom, observation and tape analysis. 

Analysis of classroom observation^ and tapes stemmed from the'widely 
used Flanders system for the analysis of^erbal interaction in the 
classroom. Flanders* teri^ categories* of interaction had a more definitive 
analysis of. teacher questfons and'student responses added. The" Flanders 
category "Criticizing or Justifying AuthoV^ity' Wars dvyided into separate, 
general^ or "public*' criticism and personal or \gxtreme" criticism. Data 
for this included taping lessojis concurrently with a direct observation 
and, at other times, taping letsohs which are not being directly 'observed. 

The interviews and- teacher diaries were used i.h conjunction with eacK* 
other, and both were related to observations from the direct visits and the 
tape^analyses. The emphasis was on two-way Communication which^lped 
ensure a clear and vali.d picture of teacTier effectiveness in improving 
stHJdent achievement. ' ' 1 . ^ - 

After workshops stressing analysis of these behaviors, a dramatic 
increase in comujuhicafion was observed betweerf the helping teachers and mew 
teachers. Several reported freer discissions with their residents because 
•they were critiquing classropm perfprmahce ifi- light*of th? nine desiriable 
-teaching b.ehavlprs;. the discussions became frankvand mare sp^fic because . 
they weV-e using mutually understood terms. At this point residents began 
another self-renewing ^^yclefof requesting help from, their helping teacher, ^ 
us6 of this help in self-lmprpvewent, and still another eva^luation, 1 

Structural questions encountered 

* j« " ♦ 

. What might be the rationale for, af! internship? Or is it in fact a 
residency? ^ ~ ~' ^ . 

, Both beginning teachers and heVping teachers objected to the label 
"tntern teacher." In attempting to put this Issue in proper perspective, 
the Consortium work team trie'd to relate th^ t,en{ii!tJ)logy^ to that of other 
professions. • * ' 

We might' draw the parallel bet»en the supervised internship of the 
medical student and thfe supervised teaching experience of the teacher 
education student. At' the end of -this peri(^, both are legally and 
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professionally acce(>ted practitioners of their profession. Teachers then 
would refine and -expand their knowledge baseband technical skills immedi- 
ately after the internship in a period of "residency." They would be 
employed as fall -time, fully-paid teachers, but would associate closely 
with other experienced teachers, school administrators, and university - 
personnel during their resider\cy. - ' . 

To xlarify the differences between the "internship" and the^ ^ 
"residenc/," the internship is^ a college directed'and supervised-^activi ty , 
wtrcreas the residency involves the total profession in the training, 
evaluation, and ultiniate certification of the resident. Basic to this 
noveKand ambitious undertaking is a growing conviction that teaching is a 
profession, and that as -professidt^als, the practitioners should have a 
voice in detennjining who enters the profession and how they ari prepared. 
The Arizona Consortium feels*this volatile ^issue is of prime importance. 

Will collegial governance be^^possible ? 

The Arizdna State Board x)f Education is responsible for teacher 
cei^flcation and establishes i'ts own regulations.^ In^^the internship 
mandate, the Board delegated the recommendation 'for permanent cecti ficatioh 
jointly to the local school district and the universities. This joint 
responsibility of governance may make Arizona unique among the states. 

Figure 1 presents a schema, "Base^ of Residency Training." - Basic to 
this sch"^ma is the commitment to shared governance of the residency by all 
stakeholders in education. The fff^st parameter of governance is thai: set 
forth by the state--i;i this case the Stiate Board's mandate eliminating the 
existing requirement of a fifth year of college work or a Master's degree . 
prior to permanent certification and requiring in its place a two-year 
supervised internship. ^ 

to. Figure 1 

^ BASES OF RESIDENCY TRAINING 




Also decreed by t\\e State Board* is another parameter of governance-- 
that designed to ^coniwiodate the specif ic needl^f the local district. ' 
'This unique mode of governance provides for^the joint -recoinmendati on by the 
'employing schoqfc^i strict and the-state uni verSiti'es^for' the granting or 
denying, of penitent cei^tif ication. ^ 

In the Globe project, thisjocal parairteter was 'extended by the^Con- 
sortium'to include teachers. and adniinistrators in the decision making for 
both certification recommendations' a ndjlesign of the residency program. The 
rationale was that collegial governance is essential within both ppara- ^ 
nieters if" teaching is to become a true profession., * 

Specifically, local governance in GlSe Is organized around the Gld^e 
Consortiwn Coordinating Committee, composed of twelve persons cbosen , by 
ballot to represent "helping" and "resident" teachers from each ^ool in 
the district 'and officers of the school administration. The current 
chairperson is the head df the senior high school English department. This 
committee sets all local policies, encourages and facilitates the work of 
the residency program, determines the schedule of activities, and -evaluates 
all phases of 'the progr^. . 

The schema presented in Figure 2,. "Teacher Residency Mode*l," focuses 
attention. on the basic thrust of the Globe Residency Prog^oam — providing 
+ielp in a nonthreatening environment designed to foster residents* growth 
in three essential professional areas. 



Figure 2 
TEACHER' RESIDENCY MODEL 
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Following summer planning and orgSnizatioh by the Consortium / 
Coordinating' Committee, activities in the first area of professional \^ 
growth--Ortentatlon ta'the Community and the School' System--were conducted 
,iD preschool workshops. HA)ing teachers and administrators acquaint the'' 
new residents with records',.- record keeping, duties, respon^ibiTities, and 
other significant aspects of day-to-day operation of tlie schools which 
hal f-jokingly have been identified as "administrivia." 

'Host of the first seme^ster a(?tivjty concentrated on building the vftal 
skills of cla^ssroom organization and management, the ma^or stuinbling block 
to ''success for most new teachers. In t+iejatter part^ the first 
semester, /or even in the second semester, 'as the new teachers gai/ied in 
confidence and sought to refine their teaching behavior, they ana* their 
helping teachers entered the next phase. Building on %hejr perceptions of 
the resident's strengths and needs, and also on .the principal's first 
evaluations, they cooperatively developed a professionar growth plan re- 
lated to the nine variables of teacher classroom behavior identified by, 
Rosenshine. 

Implementation o^ the professional growth plan followed,' with help "from 
numerous so^irces marshalled by the Consortiujn. Late in, the second' 
semester, the r^ident and the helping teacher cooperatively began . " 
evaluating the resident's progress. The evaluation yielded insight and 
directrion for the resident to plan for the year^head. This evaluation - 
also becomes #art of the Cpnsortium Coordinating\CQrom4 ttee's self-stu,dy to 
allow iV better to^lan an|- organize the following year's program during 
the summer work/ sessions. ^ ' . \ 

With local, go^n/ance guaranteed bj^ the State Board, thg program^in 
each site can be designed to meet local needs in compliance with state • 
guidelines. ^Guidelines developed for residency programs within a state i 
must be specific enough to ensure commonaTity for reciprocity between 
districts; yet general, enough to allow local 'school dIstrlQts to create 
programs resDonsi^ to ^heir needs. Guidelines are essentially the 
parameters or state and local governanc'e made operational in a residency • 

Where might funds originate ? 

Consortium work between August 1974 and November 1975 had no funding 
other than limited travel fundi redeployed from the budgets of the colleges 
of education of the three universities. This first planning phase 
succeeded only through efforts of dedicated volunteers of the organizations 
comprising the Consortium.* gf/ 

The Board of Regents directed that foV the period December J975 through 
June /1977 the three universities delegate pprtlons of professors' loads to 
the Consortium and provide them with transportation to meetings and . 
feasibility te$t1ng in Globe. Thi j directive facUitated planiiing 
neGesCTry for the first fxilot year, 1977-78. 

In July 1977^the Globe Schools, convinced of the value of-tte project, 
submitted a proposal to pilot-test the residency project using funds 
available under Title IV-C administered by the State Department of 
Education. These funds covered consultants^ transportation, and research 
.costs. The Board of Regents continued iti support by assi^ng t professor 
ffomeach of the universities on a part-time basis. Doctoral students took 
papt In Research ^nd Inservice training phases of tti'e project. ^ 
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^ At the time of writing, the Gl obe ^Schools plan-to resubmit the 
proposal, asking that funding be continued for the school year 1978-79 to 
allow validation and statewide disseminiPtion. While current costs are^ 
known, pne important goal of tjie validation study is to project costs on 
which to base cqnsi deration of the exportabil ity of the program to the rest 
of the state. Before the State Board of Education j'mpl ements its policy of 
January 1§74, it mi/st know the cost ta the state for the approximately 
l,000r2,000 first- and second-year teachers employed annually. 

Looking even farther aJi^ad,'the Globe Schools^ are considering using^' 
the ftmctional consortium structure as the vehifcl-e to implement a teacher 
center ctesigned for the needs of a small town (or, eventually, several ' 
'nearby smaTl towns) rejnote from the resources of a university, .Through - 
their success in finding modest sums for the residency thus far,^ the Globe 
Schools are confident of secur*ing the funds necessary to take the steps in. 
crating a teacheTr center. 

t ' - 

Progress Toward Implementing the Residency Concept 

The most important lesson for participants in this project was that the 
residency commits the profession to helping new teachfers succeed. The 
residency concept^has the potential for reuniting alllevels and interests 
of the profession in this^task.' Assimilating new practitioners into the 
profession is currently Jme of the few mutual areas o^ agreement. 

"Wrth some surprf^^^fc wi th-^§reat delight, w^^arned that the 
consortium approach--th& frivol vement of all the stafceholders--is not 
only an effective and efficient meJJ^cL of planning but results in 
a bonus of good feel ings among the various professional groups/',^ 

Inservice programs for new teachers need^^oth sequence anfl^isti^ucture./ 
The following se^uen^e for delivery of'essentT&l help to new teachers 
a^^pears rea^sible: (a) "administrivia"--fonns»/^tes, sc|k)o1 policies; (b) 
survival skills--curriculum and discipline; and'(c> if| f o vament of 
instruction. 




"A resident teacher wil 1 , traverse this sequence Mwl^-t^^'^ 
pace--one may be working on (c) in just six weeks, aqofhfr '^ight ; 
spend over a year on (a) and (b)," '^'V'- * 

"The helpirtg program needs delicate balanop betvji&lfch individual and 
group intervention. The^ first year* of fered workshops^^o heterogeneous 
groups of teachers. It clidn't work well. The second'year stressed 
individual intervention. Inefficiency resulted, bul^nost important, a 
loss of group support, and group morlJ*|QCcurf©d. ^Tne third year Is 
blending jthe best of botli'^nto a progrtmr that capitalizes on .the need 
for group support, but delivers a unicj^' helping program to each 
resident teacher." - > " , 

The res1(fency would extend the teacher education prograi»an additional 
two years, combin^JS the university teacher education program and the 
profession during the U^t two years ofva six-year, thoroughly- articulated 
program. This working together in the field for the supervision and 
continuing education of residents also h(ou1 d •allow for the best ppssible 

• ' . - . ^ * 
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feedback to the preservice tpacher education program. . tt>mmunication and 
solidarity >i thin the entire profession wouljd be fostered. 

"To maintain the institution ef higher education's role in 

• statewide implementation of a new teacher-residency, we foresee ..the> 
need to develop educational county agents. These educators will b"e 
.employee/ by the universities and wfll represent the universities in 
the residency programs,, bu-t they wiliy^e stationed in the county seats. 
The wide expanses of Arizona make thiT geograpttical reassignment ^ . 
essential." / 

The residency as envisioned in Arizona would allow for a selection and 
. final ev^aluation of,thfe teacher jointly by the universities, ^the local 
school system, and the profession as a whole. Short of having teaching 
declared a profession by 1 egi sl^tijon, thej residency comes as close as . 
possible to the status long sought by educators. The residency with the 
participatory selection and evaluation of^ the new practitioner creates an 
' opportunity for* accountability , the foundation of a true profession. 
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The Educational Resources Infonnatio.n Center fERIC) is a nationwide 
information system of the National 'institute of Education, whose basic ob-^ 
jective is to,-provide ideas amd information on significant current 4 
•documents in education, and to^publicize the availab+lity of such ^ 
documents. Throuahl a network of specialized clearinghouses, IRIC g#ther<, 
evaluates, abstracts, and indexes these materials, and prx)cesses them into 
a central computerizM^data system^ The scope of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Tocher Education is the preparation and continuing development of educa- i 
tion personnel, as vfejl as, selected aspects of health education, physical 
educa^P^n,. and recreation ecjucation. 

We are convincfitl that the knowledge base for-the subject treeited in 
this ppubl ication--»the need for cooperation among education entities in the* 
dejign and operation or inservice education pTograms--is in need of ex- 
pansion, and that the profession, collectively and jndlvidMally, It*s a^re- 
sponsibility^to help in this endeavor. We are encouraging you^ therefore; 
to submit to us aliy manuscript you have developed on these topics, a|nd to 
encouragpe your colleagues to do the same, , , ' ' 

We need a. reproducible copy (two copies, if available) of any materials 
and, if possible^a.-brief abstract. Documents submitted are selected on 
the basis of their relevance to the current needs of -the field. Those ac- 
cepted are abstracted and indexed in the monthly journal^ R esoui^ces in 
Education (RIE), and are^made avail-able 'ln microfiche at liy^ 600 legations 
and reproduced ill xerographic* form through the ERIC Document Rewoduction 
Service. Copyrighted materials will receive only an announcement in RIE if 
permission to reproduce is not received. • 

^^<Jocuments announced In RIE typiccOJy are unpublisJied of limited, 
distribution y and include research reports, program descr^^^ions, speeches, 
annotated bibliographies, and curriculum guides, pissertaitions available - 
elsewhere are not announced in RIE.' ^ ^ 

^ > / 

We believe there are benefits in submitting documents to ERIC. Your 
research will b^e widely publicized since more than 5,300 organizations 
subscribe to Resources In Education . Publications that have limited dis- 
triJ)ution or are out of print c^in continuously bp ^made avail ab|^ to read-^ 
ers through^the fnicroffche collections a n<y reproductions-service. And you 
will be performing a professional service for your colleagues. ; ^ * 

\Hease send relevant rfocuments to: , 

Information Analyst - . * !^^^^ 

" ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education 

Suite 616, One Dupont Circle,' N.W. . * ' • 
Washington, D.C. 20036 . ^ ^ 



